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Publiſher 
mY TO THE. 
READER. 
Hele Confiderations about 
Reliowon and Reaſon , deli- 
ver'd by a Perſon; of an excellent 
| Genius and Ability to confider the 
4 Nature of the things he is wont to 
; diſcourſe upon, being fallen into 
my hands, nor being forbidden- to 
| publiſh them : ; I thought the Sub- 
| x@& ſo weighty, ad. the way of 
' handling it "both ſo diſcreet and 
| ſolid, that I could not forbear re- 
| commendivg it tothe Preſs, being 
1 fully perſuaded, the Publick in ge- 
| neral, as well as all Perſons in parti- 
cular that are concern'd for the 
fatery both of Reaſon and Religion, 
FE A232 and 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
and conſequently for their Dignity 
as they axe Men, and therf Noble- 
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neſs as. theyiare Chrifttans - will | 


find ſufficient cauſe to be pleaſed 


that, whereas at the beginning of 
the following Diſcourſe there 1s 
mention made of its being to con- 
fiſt of Two-Parts ; one, to ſhew, 
that a Chriſtian need -not lay aſide 


his Reaſon; and the other, that he 
* not commanded to doſo: The 
Author thought tit ro keep that Pas | 


per- , which concern'd the latter, 


from zow accompanying the for+- 


mer, Which ſeems the moſt ſeaſo- 


nable, and likelieſt to make impref. | 


"i 


ſions on that ſort of Perſons, whom 
he chiefly deſigns to- perſuade, + 


« 4 


with the *piiblication -of it. To . 
which I have, nothipg to add but 
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x "1s he juſt-Gritf, aud frequent 
; FW. Complaint of. loſe that take to 
bd <6 heart the Concerns of Religl= 
3.x!) 2100s, that they ſeerit now more 


w'd themſelves 1a 
o. - court 


\ 


T IE PREFACE. 
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court Gold, and Cups, and Miſtreſſes, - 


leſs than now they do; yet theſe were ſtil . 
acknowledg'd to be Faults even by thoſe - 


that committed them, and tht Precepts 
and the Counſels of Religzon were pegleF- 
ed or diſobeyed , but not their Authority 
thrown off or afſronted Men retainin 

it ſuch 4 kind of reſpe@ for Her, 4s the 
elder $01 in the Parable did for bis Father, 
then, recetving a command from him to go 
and work in bis Vineyard, he unſwer'd , 1 
&o Sir, though he went not, Mat. 2 I, 30. 
But now too many of the Viciows do not 
oxly ſcandalouſly violate the Laws of Res 
ligion , but queſtion the Truth, and defpiſe 


#be very Name of it. They rather chooſe fo f 


Py the Rebels in the other Parable, and 
ay. of Religion what they did of their 
JOUR King hes vheyinflently denier, 


that they would nor have hith eo reign 


over them, Luke 19.14, They ſeek not to | 


bide their fins Ike Adam, bnt think eithen 
to cover oy proted all others by that great- 
eſt of all,lmpiety 3 and, inftead of cheat: 
ing Conſcience into filence, (45 firrmers, not 
impadert, are wont to do, ) by deceitful 
roſes of repenting hereafter of their 
5 they endeavont to ſtifle or depoſe it, by 
maintaining, that Repentance is 4 weak 
Poſs of arind, and Conſcience onght not 
fa OTE 0 
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| #o be lookd ons the FIN 4 Dei» | 
| #y, whoſe very Exiſtence or Providence they 
 Aiſpute, [Fu I 
1s . Cn, 
And that which more troubled me, and 
made me moſt apprehend the ſpreading of 


this Impiety, was, that it was Propageted 7a 
| a new way, that made me fear, the Argu=- 
| aeents not only of vulgar Preachers,but even 
of learned Divines themſelves, would be 
much leſs fit than formerly to give a check, 
| 90 ite progreſs. For,till of late, the gene» 
| rality of our Infidels did, either as Philglo> 
' 


ers, queſtion the Hiſtorical part of "the 
pee Lak and ns ravil at nf the 
Do@rinet; or, if they employed Philoſo- 

| phical Arguments, 45 Pomponatius ard 
' Vaninus did, they borrow'd them from A 
| riſtotle, or the Peripatetich School; Antl 
| again## both theſe ſorts of Adverſaries the 
learneder Champions of the Chriſtian Rt- 
| 


ligion, ſuch as Vives, Mornay, aud Gro- 

tius, bad furniſh'd Divines with ybod and 

proper Weapons. For, the Hiltorical payt E 

£4 the 8 criptures, and rtmony's the Mira- 
cles, were ſtrongly confirmable by competent. ; 
ar rd DN I oe Proof, af 

cient in their kind. And Ariſtotle being 

iafely 4 dark, aud dubious Writer,and his 
Followers being on that account divided 

| . qrtoSetts aud Parties, which for the-moſp 
| A 4 part 


the Do@rines themſelves 4s falſe. or preca- 


\ty of | the Heathen Philoſop 


i THE*PRETF ACE 

art:bad nothing to alledge. bat: his ſingle. 
aber ity, twas not difficult to anſwer the. 
Arguments drawn from the Peripatetick, 
Phuloſophy; and, if that could not have 
been done,it had not been difficult to reje@} 


riows, - But our new Libertines take an- 
other and ſhor ter Way, ( though 1 bope it 
will not be amore proſperous one, ) to uns 
dermine Religion, For,not troubling them: 
ſelves. to examine the Hiſtorigal or Da@Gri- 
ul parts of Chriſtian Theology, in ſuch 4 

2wey's Jews, Pagaris,Mahometans,would 
Ad 3. gbeſe deny. thoſe very Priuciples of 
Natural Theglogg., . wherein. the Chriſtian, 
and theſe other differing , Religions agree, 
and gphich are ſuppos'd in almoſt all Relir 

giovs, that pretend to Revelatiqn, namely, 
the. Exiſtence and Providence of. a Deity, 
.qnd a Future State(after this life is ended.) 
Fr; theſe Libertines own themſelves to be || 
\ſo.uper the account of. the Epicurean, or 
other. Mechanical, Principles of Philaſo- 
hy, ad therefore to preſs, them with the 
JAntborities wont tobe employ'd by Preach- 
ers, twproper, ſince they are jo far from 
paying any reſpe@ to the venerable Fathers 
.of tbe Church, that they ſlight thegenerali- 
be Goes, 

-Jnaging uo Writers worthy of that ven, 
| uf 


IHE PREVACE vy 
but thoſe that, ike:Leucippus,Demotri. 

| tus, Epicurus,: &*c," explicate: things by 
Matter.aud Local Motion 3. and therefore 
| *t35-n0f t0 be expeGedl;that they ſbauld \re- 
| verence any. more the Peripatetick; Argu- 
& zxents. of Scotus or Aquinasy\thar the 
Homilies of $#, Auguſtine, or $f;Chry< 
; ſoſtom ; and to give Ariſtotle himſelf the 
! Title of The Philaſapher, were.enough ta 
| make ſome of them couclude the Aſeriber 
| were, .no-Philoſopher.. ..41d this, by. the 
way, may excuſe me far not having brought 
into the following Papers the: Sentences of 
| the'Fathers or the Moraliſts, ar -the..4u- 
| thority. of Ariſtotle, or auy af #he$chool- 
: Philoſophers,which 7ſbonld haze Yetlin'd 
| to.employ , though. my. frequent. removes 
from place to place, when Iwas writing theſe 
1 Papers, had not deny.d me the conventence 
of. a Library, _ EEE 
|. Things being at this paſs though the Title 
of. this Diſcourſe acknowledges the \Author 
I of..it zo.he a Layman; yet I ſball not beg 
urdog for the enſuing Papers as: for au in- 
freuchment upor the Eccleſtaſticks, » For 
beſides that, though I know ſome Fun@ions, 
get..T know no Truths, of Religion, that 
| have the peculiarity of the Shew-bread 
| under the Law, Mat..12. 4, with which it 
[745 lapfut only for the Prieſts to medee : - 
| -+ file. 
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get more prevalent with men that uſually 


HE” PREFACE 
will not 'ſp far miſtruſt the Charity of 
prer as 1s fp » Fhat they 
will rather thank, than blame any 'wan, | 
that being not altogether a ſtranger to this | 
warfare,offers thews his aſſiſtance againſt \ 
the common Enemy in ſo important aquay- | 
rel, and ſo great a danger, The Fathers, 4 
and other Divines, being wont to compare | 
the Church Militant #0-a ſhip, twill n0t-be | 
ar — extenſion of the. Compariſon, | 
ts ſay, that; when the Veſſel is threatned 
with ſbipwrack,, or bearded by Pyrates, it 
way be the Duty not only of profeſs'd Seas! 
men, but any private Paſſenger, to lend bis| 
helping hand in that common danger.” Andi 
Iwiſh, F were as ſure , that my endeavors 
will prove ſucceſsful ; 4s T am, that fuch| 
Churches + as I moſt efteem will thin! 
them” neither needleſs nor unſcaſonable. 
Nay, perhaps my being a Secular perſon,may 
the better qualifie we to work on thoſe Fam 
#0 deal with, and may make my Argue 
ents, though not more ſolid in themſelvet 
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( though how juſtly, le# then conſider; | 
have a particular pique at theClergy , and , 
look with prejudice upor whatever 15 taughth 1 
by men, whoſe nerf is advantag'd by has 1 
wing what they teach believed, - And Iwasl i 
the more invited not to be a meer SpeiF a» 
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I ror,\.or « lazy Deplorer of the danger Lam. 
' Kebzgion tn, becauſe i eers'd not until ely, 
tbhas-Philoſaphical Infidels, as bi world. 
| be#hought, would be leſs tra& able td Di- 
| vines, though never ſo good Humaniſts and 
© Amtiquaries, than jo a' perſon rave 
\# with them pon: tbeir.own gronyds,an diſe 
| contjes with:them in their own way;beving 
| had « ſomewhat more. than, ordinary. cario+ 
| ſity toacquaint Eimfelf. wath the Epicurean 
{and Cattefian Principles, and exerciſe 
| himfelf. 3n that Philoſophy , which-is very 
$ converſant with things Corporeal, - and 
1 ſfirives to explain them by Matter and Mo- 
Trion, avd ſhakes off al Authority (at leaſt 
| that is wot infallible, ) Upon ſnob Conftde- 
| rations «s theſe, I tomply'd with ap occaſien 
4 Thad:of. folemmly asking Reaſon the Dne- 
| ftron;that Joſhua once 45k'd the Angel that 
| appear'd to him in the Plains of Jericho, 
FF Art thou. for us, or for our Adyerſaries? 
j Jolh. 5. 14.5 ard of committing to Paper 
thoſe thoughts that ſhould occhr to me on 
if that Subjet. And this I the rather. did, 
that: I might thereby as well contribute ta 
i wy own. [atisfaGjon as to that of 1m» 
- Friends, wary Tthink, that there is _ 
| thing that belongs to his life, that ſo much 
1 eeſerves our ſerious care 4s what will be- 
| Forre of #4 when we are paſt it5 ſoT 
T5 | thigh, 
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think, that be who taker 4, reſolution teither. 
io embrace or reje@ fo important a"thag 

& Religion, without ſeriouſly exantining 
why hz does #, may happen #0'#rake #'9d0d 
Choice, but can be bug bal Chooſer; "And 
that T-might not exclude, by-too early a tnt+ ; 
thod,-thoſe things, that; for-ought Th ntw, © 
wight hereafter 'be- pertinent and ufefidl,” I | 
threw my Refie@ions into-one Book, as 11to | 
# Repoſitory to be kept there only as aheap | 
of differing materixts,\ that, 'if they ap» } 
pear'd worth it, they.might-be. afterwards | 
review'd, and forted \ \and drawn intoan | 
orderly Diſcourſe, + But, before T began t0\ 
do what;Fintended,” « ſucceſſuon of. aeci- | 
dents," 'wherewith "twould not. be proper 
fo trouble-the Reader, - quite diverted 
me to'employments of -a very diſtant nu- J 
#wre 5 ſo that theſe: Papers, being thrown 
by, didl for. divers years lie-neglefFed,with 
many others, till at length the perſon; for 
whoſe *pernſal'T in the: firſt mo ceſtgn'd 
ther, join'd with 'ſoje other intel/igent 
Friend'\'10 urge me to ſend them \abroad, 
though Iwas not in a condition to give them 
the finiſhing ſtrokes, or ſo much as to fill 'wp 
ſeveral of the Blanks, \ ry haſte had wwade 
we leave to be ſupply d when 1 ſhould he at | 
leifure,  - And indeed, notwithſtanding the 

juſt averſneſs Thad from letting a piece: ſe 
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I - incomplete and, wncorreZed appear in this 


rival Age 1 ger the hoper hey confident: 
by gave me,that this piece-ſuch gs it ir,might 
| . ot be unacceptable nor ours not, 1 
| confeſs, altogether groundleſs. 

\ ,. Novelty being a thing very, accepteble in 
1 this-.age, and: par ticul arly fo the perſo ms 4 
! am to. deal with, to whom perhaps 'tis 
j zone. of .the. leaſt. endearments. f their 
1 Errors, I deſpair not, that "twill ſomewhat 
j recemmend theſe. Papers, to. which X de- 
'E fgned to commit ot Tranſcripts of what 
11 thought they ay have already met with 
1 i Authors, bit: ſuch conſiderations, as & 
I ſeriousattention, and the nature 'of the 
things 7 treated of, ſuggeſted to. we ſo 
1 that. moſt of the things will perhaps 

thought new|; and Flog few things coinci- 
Aent with what they may have elſewhere 
get with, may poſſibly appear rather to 
tave been ſuggefied by conſidering the ſame 
uhjeds, toother Anthors aud to. zye, than 
Jahave been horrowed by me of them, But 
Youre few. things, 1 confeſs, 1 erploy, that 
Tye, 1 mois b employed before, aud 
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I hope, I may in that. have done Religion | 
aiſſervice 3 For having taken notice, that - 
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Jeme of the more amiliar Argent bad 
Area force in._thew, bu had. been [0 wn- 
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warily propoſed as t0 be lable to exeeptions || * 

"that by credited theme 5 7 ennded | 
care, by propoſing them more cantiouſty, to | 

prevent Act objeFions,” which ny kebs '£ 

43+ F< 
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their force from being apparent. 
T was. not unminaful of the great Diſ- * 
advantage this Tra was likely to undergo, | 
partly for want of 4 more cnrions method, 
4nd partly becauſe my other occaſtons i= Þ}' 
uired,that if I Publiſhed it at all, it muſt 1 
te left to come abroad unpoliſÞ'd and un» \ 
finiſhed.But though this Inconvenience had }' 
like to have ſuppreft this Diſconrfe 5, yet the |} 
force of it was much weaken'd by this com |} 
ftderation, that this immethodical way f ; 
Writing would beft comply with what was 
deſigned and pretend in this Paper, which | 
as, not t0 write a compleat Treatife of the | 
Snbje@® of it; but only to ſuggeſt about it | 
fome of thoſe many conſiderations, that | 
(queſtionleſs ) might have dccurred to(what 
T'do not pretend to) an  Entightned and 
Penetrating Intelle#. nd the Loadftone, 
divers of whoſe Phenomena are mentional | 
zr the body of- this little Tha@, ſung yefted. | 
ſomewhat ts me in reference to the Publs | 


cation of 1t; by exciting in me a hoe; 

that,if this Diſcourſe have any thing Soy { 

# much Truth as X endeavonr dio furmſ 
. | it 


EF REFACE. . is 
1 71. with, that Truth will bave its operation 
1 pon ſincere Lovers of it, notwithſtanding 
1 the wart of regularity in the method: As 
{ 4 good Loadftone will not, by being rough 
1 and rudely ſbap'd, be hinder'd from exer- 
| ciſing its Attra@ive and Dire@ive powers 


, por Steel and tron, 
As for the Style, I was rather ſhy than 
1 embitiows of bringing in the Thorns of 
3 the School-mwen or the Flowers of Rhetoric: 
1 For, the latter though they had of their own 
{accord ſprung up under my Pen, T ſhould 
}have thought improper to be —_ in fo 
Aſeriows and Philoſophical a Subje@ : And 
4.45 to the former, I declin'd them, in con- 
Up laiſence to the humor of my Infidels, who 
Jare.. generally ſo - prejudic'd againſt the 
I School-men, that ſcarce any thing cam be 
preſented them with more diſeduantage 
har ine & Scholaſtick dreſs 5 and 2 Demon< 
afer ation will ſcarce paſs for a good 
Jovent- with ſome of them, if it, be for- 
Javed into a Syllogiſm in mode and figure, 
at therefore, whieh 7 chiefly aizr'd at in 
wy expreſſuons, wes ſignificancy and clear- 
J =eſ, that my Reader wight ſee, that I was 
willing to 'maks him judge of the ſtrength 
of «yy Arguments, and would not put hime 
v the trouble of divining in what» lay, 
J <0 hy nor 
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. Them gs out of a Pulpit, and threaten them 


#or.inveigle him by-otnaments of \ſpaech, 
to think. it greater. than, it Was. 5,was 
alſo led 'by my. Reaſon, 'as well, as by ty 
Teuclination, to be careful not to rail at my} 
Infidels : And though. I have ſome cauſe to! 
think, that many of them had their. un-; 
derſtandings debauch'd by their lives,aud 
were ſeduc'd-from:the Church not. by: Di- © 


 agoras, or Pyrrho, . but by Bacchus and 


Venus yet I treatthem as ſuppoſing theme | 
to be what they would be thonght, Friends | 
to Philoſophy : And being. but aLayma, | 
T did not think, my. ſelf obliged to talk to} 


with Damnation unleſs. they helieid zue, 

but. chaſe to diſcourſe #0. them rather ns jo} 
errizg Virtuofi, than Wicked wretches,.. 
. . This moderation that \T have usd ta+ 
wards. thews, will, I hope, induce thews to 
grant me two or three reaſonable requeſts.5 
whereof the firſt ſhall be, that they.would © - 
not make a final. judgment . of ; theſe: Pa-| 

pers. till - they have .gerus'd , thee «quite 
through ;. . eſpecially. having. 3n' theix \gge 
what F. declar' d 7. the. Pr eamble, Where. 
both the deſign and. ſcope of the.mbile diſ=- 
courſe, and what-it does not pretend #9, : 
expreſt, - The next.thing 1 am #v.reque : 
_ a” 
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8 world ot have the meancr thoughts of aey 
drauments for! not being propor d mith the 
i confidence; wherewith .many Writers are 
* wort to recomwend weaker proofs. For 1 
7 wrote.to intelligent Men. end, jn the juflg* 
7 ment of ſuch, I wever obſerv'd that a Dg- 
4 monſtration ceas o to be thought one for 
2 being modeſtly propos'd 3: but I have often 
# known a good Argunzent loſe of its credit 
J bythe -irvidious Title of a Demonſtra- 
{ tion, And I muſt further beg my Reas 
$ ders, to eſtimate my Delign in theſe Pa- 
q pers by the Title of then, in which I do not 
pretend to make Religion trample - upar 
Reaſon, but only to ſhew the Reconcile+ 
$ ableneſs of the one to the other, and: the 
J friendlyagreement between them. Tam « 
g perſorr, who looking upon it a3 91y Honont 
und Happineſs to be both a Man, and. s 


Fi 
Chiiſtian; world neither write vor believe 
ay thing,that might misbecome me 11 6i- 
i ther-of thoſe tmocdpacities. Fam not -4 
Chriſtian, becauſe it 3s the Religion of my 
j*Cararey, and ny Friends z, nor, becauſe 1 
«3's firanger t0 the Principles either of the 
Atomical, on be: Mechanical Philoſophy, 


T-aolweit 10 mens Opinions in the whole 

j| lamp, and have not ſcrupled, on occaſien', 

| 79'own diſſems fromthe generality of __ 
of \ A ne 
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_ med men, olds «+ Philoſopher or Divinesr 


And when I chooſe to travel ' in the beates 
Road, 'tis not becauſe I find 'tis the a7 
but becauſe 1 judge 'tis the'Way. 
T ſhould have pag fewer A IE of * 
'| all thoſe that yet are ſo, had- 4s. atten» © 
- tively and impartially conſider 'dithePoints | 
in Controverſte as T have endeavonr'd 40 ; 
do. They would then,'tis like, have ſeen, | 
that the Dueftion I handle, is not whether | 
Rational Beings ought to auoid Unreaſona- | 
ble Aſſents, bnt whether ,when the Hiſtorical | 
and other Moral Proofs clearly ſway the | 
Scales in favour of Chriſtianity,we onght | 
to flie from the Difficulties that atteyd the | 
granting ' of a Deity and Providence , to | 
Hypotheſes , whether Epicurean or others, | 
that are themſelves incumber'd with con- | 
founding Difficulties : On which account I 
conceive, that the Queſtion between. they 
und me is net, whether They, or 1, ovght i} 
E- - to ſubmit to Reaſon ( for we both agree in 3 
1 thinking onr ſelves bound to t thats) 5) Gor k 
svhether They or IT ſubmit to = aqen 7 
| fulleſt inforw d, - leaſt byaſs d by 8e 
 — ſrality,Vanity, or Secular Intereſt... 
þ ' Treverence and cheriſh Reaſon 8s wecb,1l 
3 hope, as any of them; but I would have 
| Reaſon prattiſe Ingenuity as well as Curior 
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ME CERRERERE. 


% and both induſtrionſly pry into things » AN 
ers ber TY Jokl cok 2 
dedge ( what no Philoſopher that conſiders 
wilk-deny ) that there are. ſome things be- : 
1 yond it; Andintheſe it is, that T think it 4 
7 a well her Dnty to admit Revelation, as 1 
3 her Happineſs to have it propos'd fo ber : 
©  And,even as to Revelations themſelves, Tal- 
* low Reaſon to judge'of them ; before ſhe 
g jndges by them. The following Papers , 
$ wil, T hope, manifeſt, that the main dif- I, 
y ference betwixt my Adverſaries and me = 
y is, that they judge upon particular Diffie 
q cnlties and Objedtions ,, and I, upon the 
whole matter. And to conclude ; as 1 makg 
} #/e of my Watch to eſtimate Time, when 
| ever the Sun js abſent or clouded, but when 
'# be ſhines clearly forth, T ſceuple not to cor- 
3 re&# andadjuſt myWatch by his Beams caſt 
# 072 4aD34l; fo, wherever no better Light is 
ff to be had, Teſtimate Truth by my own Rea» 
© ſon; but where Divine Revelation 'can be - 
conſulted, I willingly ſubmit my fallible 
"Reaſon to the ſure Informations afforded by 
Celeſtial Light, OS 
T ſoould bere put au end to this long 
'F Preface, but that to the things, which have 
been ſaid concerning what Thave written of 
my own, I ſee 'tis requiſite that 1 adg. 4 
y | a 2 __ few 
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ifaw werds ebout what I quote: from. other 
Kriters 3 eſpecially. becanſe in. this very 
Preface . I wentiou my having intended 
#6 \extertain tay. Friend with wy. own 
Thoughts, Of the Citations therefore tha? 
#9 Reader will meet with in the following. 
| Papers, Thave this Account to'giue bit © \ 
(1, ) That Thad written the Conſtaterati» 
ons and Diſtindions ts which. they are as 
vexed, before I met with. theſe cated Paſſar 
ger, which I afterwards. inſerted. iv the 
#fargent, ard other vacant fplaces of my 
Epiſtle. ' (a) (That theſe Paſſages are not 
borrow'd frow. Books that treat af he 
Fputh .of the Chriſtion-:Keligion +. or of 
Chzftian Theolos y at all. but are tak'n from 
Anthors that write of Philaſepbical Sub - 
eds, and are by we apply d ta Mine,which 
are vfually very diſtant from Thirs. (3- If: 
0x. theu ask, me, why I make uſe of their, 
Authority , and did vot content my. felf 
* ty __ pane tay Thave this 40 

wer 3 that my deſign being Io. convince) 
awotber who had no es «pox 22y. 
Anthority, aud whom Thad cauſe ta ſuſpet®> 
to-bave eutertaind ſame prejudices.agaruſt 
any. Keaſons that ſhould comefram one that. 
con feſjedly: aim'd at the defending. of the 
Eareftias Religion, f thought i Ne 
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the Jame things. C for. ſub 
Aelimer'd in favour. of + 
keen taught us Phileſephica 
b$ 


Refutation of any 'of the Propoſers or Ap+ 
pravers, aud may, Ithink.,. be fitly enough 
 compar'd to Arrows ſhot out of a Croſs-Bow, 
or Euicts ſhot out of 4 Gun, which have 
the ſame ſtrength, and pierce equally, whe- 
ther they be diſcharg'd by a Child ,' or 4 
ſtrong Man, But then, there are other Ra» 
Hiotirations, which either do,or are ſup- 
pos'd to depend, in ſome meaſure, upon the - 
judgment and skill of thoſe that make the 
Obſervations whereon they are grounded, 
and their Ability to diſcern Truth fron 
Counterfeits, aud Solid things from thoſe. 
that are but Superficial ones: And theſe © 
may be compar'd to Arrows ſhot out of 4 
Long+Bow, which make apuch the greater 
a 3 74> 
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in ſhot by « firong and 
Archer. i er ore when we 


be thought Reaſonable, it do's not 4 lit- 

Jvþqn. tions appearing (wot 
Conſonant to Reaſon, that 
*215 look;d mpon as ſuch by thoſe that are ace 


knowledged the Maſters of t Facnlty. 


| queſtion what DoBrie ought or ought not 
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PÞ*s 38. line 6. read of for or, ib, 1. 9. deleall that is % 
contained in that whole parentheſis. ib. 1. 19, The 5 
diſcourſe, beginning in that line with the words, if no 
body, and ending p, 43. |. 7, with the words, contiguous 
and moved, is to be included between two ſigns of a Para» 
theſis, [ ]. P. 43. 1. 18, del, Parentheſis before the 
words, 4s were, and put it 1, 20, before the word, 4nds 
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Ty S to what you write in your 
£4 Friends-name,. near the 
Ap bottom of the firſt page 
TAY, of your Letter, perhaps [ 
2% ſhall not miſtake,if Tgueſs, 
that, when He ſeems but to propoſe 4 
Lueſtion, he mearis an ObjeTjonz and 
covertly intimates, that I, among many 
others, am redyc'd to that paſs, that to 
embrace our Religion, we muſt renounce 
our Keaſon 3 and conſequently, that to 
be a CI. one muſt je. to be 4 
Man, and much more, leave off being 


a Philoſopher. 
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Whatliberal Conceſſions ſoever ſome 
others have been pleas'd to make on 
ſach' an Occaſion as this, they do not 
concern me 3 who, being ask'd but my 
own Opinion, do not think my ſelf re- 
ſponGble for that of others. Andthere- 
fore, that may frame my Anſwer fo, as 
to meet both with the obvious ſenſe of 
the Queſtion, and the intimated mean- 
ing of Him that propoſes it, I ſhall 
roundly make a Negative Reply, and ſay, 
That Ido not think, that a Chriſtian, to be 
truly ſo, is oblig'd to forego his Reafon 5, ei- 
ther by denying the Di@ates of right Rea- 


ſon, or by laying aſide the Uſe of it. 


I doubt not but this Anſwer isdiffer- 
ing enough from what your Friend ex- 
pets 3 and perhaps thoſe. Grants, that 
have been made by the Indulgence or 
Inadvertency of many perſons,eminent 
for being Pious or Learned, may make 
you your ſelf ſtartle at this Declarati- 
on: And therefore, though you will 
not, 1 know, expe an Anſwer to what } 
Objections your Friend may make,ſ(ince © } 
he has expreſs'd but what He thinks 5 
ought to be a Chriſtian's Opinion, not 
what he has to objed againſt what is 
fo; yet, to ſatisfie thoſe Scruples that 
you your ſelf may retain, I ſhall endea- 

vor 
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vor (but with the Brevity that be- 
comes' a Letter ) to acquaint you'by 
themſelves, with ſome of the Poſitive [n- 
'ducements , that. have led me to this 
' "Opinion, and #nterweave ſore others,” in 
- -anſwering the chief ObjeCtions that T 
* "think likely to be made againſt it, 

*  AndthisPreamble, ſhort as it is,will, 
3 Thope, ſerve to keep you from miſta- 
| king my deſigns which, as you may ga- 
J ther from whatl have intimated, is nor 
2 to give you the poſttive proofs of the 
2 Chriſtian Religion ( which is not here 
4 tobeexpetted from a bare Defendant,) 
3 but to give you ſome 8pecimensof ſuch 
2 general Conſiderations, as may proba- 
$ bly ſhew, that the Matter (or Eſſential 
# Doctrines) peculiar to the Chriſtian 
Religion, 1s not” ſo repugnant to the 
Principles of true Natural Philoſophy, 
as that to believe them,a Man muſt ceaſe 
to at like a Rational Man, any more 
than he would be oblig'd to do by em- 
bracing other Religions, or evy'n the 
Tenents that. have been held without 
diſparagement to their IntelleCtuals, 
by the meer Philoſophers themſelves 5 
Which laſt Clauſe I add, becauſe 'pre> 
fume, you do not expect, that I ſhonld 
be ſollicitous to vindicate the Chriſti- 
B 2 ang 


"" "T3 
ans belief of a Deity from being Irra- 
tional 3 ſince,befides that perhaps your | 
Friend would think himſelf affronted ! 
to be dealt with as an Atherſt, without } 
having profeſs'd himſelf one, the Ac> ' 
knowledgment of a Deity blemiſhes 
the Chriſtian's Reaſon no more, than it 
do's that of Men of all Religions , not + 
' .toſayof all Mankind; and imports no 2 
other contradiqion to Reaſon, than 
what has been judg'd tobe noneatall 
by the Greateſt , if not by all, of the 
Philoſophers that were fam'd for being * 
guided by Reaſon ( without Revelati- ; 
on.) And I ſhall venture to add ( up- 
onthe by ) that, os Ido not for my own 
part think the Atheiſts Philoſophical 3 
Objections ( if your Friend had pro- | 
duc'd them) to be near ſo confiderable | 
for weight or number, asnot only thoſe 
few that deny a God,but many of thoſe 
that believe one, are wont to think; ſo 
the Chriſtian is not reduc'd, as is ima- 
gin'd, to make the Being of a Deity a *% 
meer Poſtulatum ; ſince, befidesthe Phi- 
loſophical Arguments he can alledge in | 
common with the beſt Champions for a 
Deity, he has a peculiar Hiſtorical Proof 
that may ſuffice; the Miracles perform'd 
by Chriſt and his followers being a. 
taat 
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Z that if the matter of Fat can be (asit 
$ may be ) well evincd, they will not 
2 only prove thereſt of the Chriſtian Re- 
4 ligion, but in the firſt place, That there 
* mult be a God to be the Author of 
- them, | 
- . But though of thetwo things which 
+ my deſign obliges me to Endeavor the 
3 making good of, the moſt Natural order 
4 ſeems to be, that. I ſhould firſt ſhew, 
'Z That no Precepts of Chriſtianity do 
3 command a Man to lay afide his Reaſon 
2 In matters of Religion; and ther, That 
2 there is nothing in the Nature of the 
4 Chriſtian Dofrine it ſelf that makes a 
3 Man reed to do ſo; YetT think it not 
3 amiſs in treating > two Subjects 
& toinvert the Order,\and firſt- conſider 
# that difficulty which is the Principal,and 
# which your Friend and You jointly de- 
2 fite to have my thoughtsof 3 namely , 
* Whether there be a neceſſity for aChriſtian 


b to deny his Reaſon? And then we (hall 
7 proceed to examine, Whether, though 
( 


3 he zced not diſclaim his Reaſon, it 
# nevertheleſs his Duty ſo to do? 


B3 SECT. 


SECT. 1 


To proceed then to the Conſidera- 
tions that make up the former Part of 
this Epiſtle 3 7 ſhal/ in: the firſt place di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt that which the Chriſtian 
Religion it ſelf teaches, and that which is 
taught by this or that Church or Se@ of 
Chriſtians, and much more by this or that | 
particular Divine or Schoolman. 

I Need not perſuade you, who can- 
not but know it ſo well already, that 
there are many things taught about the 7 
Attributes and Decrees of God, the 
Myſtertes of the Trinity, and Incarna- 
tion,and divers other Theological Sub- 
jects, abour which not only private 
Chriſtians, but Churches of Chriſtians 
do not at all agree. There are too ma- 
ny Men, whoſe Ambition, or Boldnefſs, 
or Selt-conceit, or Intereſt, leads them 
to obtrude upon others, as parts of Re- 
ligion, Things that are not only Stran- 
gers, but oftentimes Enemies toit, And 
there are orhers, who out of an indif- 
creet Devotion are (o ſollicitous to in- 
creaſe the Number and the Wonderful- ! 
nels of Myſteries, that, to hear them. | 

propoſe 
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I propoſe and Diſcourſe of things, one: 
J would judge, that they think it is. the 
I office of. Faith, not to elevate, but to 
Z trample upon AKeaſor 3 and that things 
2? are then fitteſt to be believ'd, when they 
- are not clearly to be proved or under- 
| ſtood, And indeed, when on the one 
2 fide conſider the charitable deſign of 
$ the Goſpel, and the candid fimplicity 
3- that ſhines in what it propoſes, or com- 
2 mands; and on the other ſide, what 
$ ſtrange and wild Speculations and Tnfe- 
# rences have been father'd upon it, not 
2X only in the Metaphyſical Writings of 
4 ſome Schoolmen, but in the Articles of 
7X Faith of ſome Churches; I cannot but 
think, that if all theſe Dodcrines are 
Parts. of the Chriſtian Religion, the 
Apoſtles, if they were now alive, 
would be at beſt but Catechumint; and I 
doubt not but many of the nice Points 
that are now much valued and urg'd by 
XZ ſome, would be as well diſapproved by 
2 St. Paxl, as by Ariſtotle; and ſhould be 
as little entertain d by an Orthodox Di- 
vine, asa Rigid Philoſopher. Ido not 
therefore allow all that for Goſpel, 
which 1s taught for ſuch in a Preachers 
Pulpit, or ev'a a Profeſſors Chair. And 
therefore , if Scholaſtick Writers , of 
B4 what 


what Church ſoever,take the liberty of | 
impoſing, upon the Chriſtian Religion | 


their Metaphyſical Speculations, or any 


other meerly humane DoCctrines,as mat- | 
ters of Faith, I who, not without ſome 
 Examination,think Metaphyficks them-: 


ſelves not to have been for the moſt | 
part over-well underſtood,and apply'd, | 


ſhall make bold to leave all ſuch private 


Dofdrines to be defended by their own 
Broachers or Abettors; and ſhall deny, 
that it will follow, That in caſe of this 
multitude of Placets,which ſome bold 
Men have been pleaſed to adopt into 
the Catalogue of Chriſtian Verities, 
any or all ſhould be found inconſiſtent 
with right Reaſon, the Chriſtian Religi- 
on muſt be ſo too. For by that nameT 
underſtand onely that Syſtem of Re- 
veal'd Truths that are clearly deliver'd 
in the Scriptures; or by legitimate and 


manifeſt conſequences deduc'd thence, 
And by this one Declaration ſo many 
unneceſſary and perhaps hurtful Retain- 


ers to Chriſtianity :will be at once 
thrown off, that I doubt.not, but if you 
conlider the Matter aright, you will ea- 


fily diſcern, that by this firſt DiſtinQion 


I have much leſſcn'd the work that is to 
he dune by thoſe that are to follow it. 


SECT, 
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1 In the next place, among the things 
- af ſeem not rational in Religion, kT 

Sake a great difference between thoſe , 
#» which unenlightned Reaſon is manifeſt- 
| i a competent Judge, and thoſe which 
Watrral Reaſon it ſelf may diſcern to be 
Wt of its Sphere, 
23 You will allow me, That Natu- 
al Theology is ſufficient to evince 
Fe Exiſtence of the Deity 5 and we 
now that many of the old Philoſo- 
hers, that were unafliſted by Revelati- 
IÞn, were, by the force of Reaſon, led 
Yo diſcover and confeſs a God, that is,a 
EBcing ſupremely perfeCt; under which 
ENorion divers of them expreſly repre- 
Efent him. Now, if there be ſuch a Be- 
&-e,'tis but reaſonable to conceive, that 
Fthere may be many things relatibg to 
, his Nature, Is Will, and his manage- 

ZXment of things, that are without the 

& Sphere of meer or unaſliſted Reafon, 

$ For, if bis Attributes and PerfeCtions 
. & be not fully comprehenſible to our 
Reaſon, we can have but inadequate 
Conceptions of them 3 and fiace God 
ts 
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ic a Being, foto Celo, as they ſpeak,differ- * 
ing from all other Beings, there may be } 
ſome things in his Nature, and in the | 


manner of his Exiſtence, which is with- Þ 


out all Example or perfe& Analogy * 
in inferior Beings, For we ſee, that 
evn in Man himſelf the Coexiſtence. 
and intimate Union of the Soul and Bo=- 7 
dy, that is, an Immaterial and a Corpo- ! 
= ſubſtance, is without all Preſident 3 


' or Parallel in Nature, And though the , 


truth of . this Union may be prov'd 3 yet / 
the manner of it was never yet, nor 2 
perhapsever will be, inthis Life clearly 2 
underſtood, (to which purpoſe I ſhall 
elſewhere by more. )- Moreover, if we 
ſuppoſe God to be Omnipotent, (that 3 


is,to be able to do whatever involves 


no Contradiftion that it ſhould be * 
done, ) we muſt allow him to be able 
to do many things that no other Agent * 
can afford us any Examples of,and ſome | 
of them perhaps ſuch, as we, who are * 
but finite, and are wont to judge of # 
things by Analogy , cannot conceive # 
how they can be perform'd, Of the 
laſt ſort of things may be the recolle&- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of the ſcatter'd 
matter of a Dead humane Body.,and the 
contriving of it ſo, that (whether alone 

Or 


” ad "bathe 
p . : a. af 


( 
2 with' ſome addition of 'other Parti- 
les) upon a reconjundtion. with the 
> Soul, it may agaia confiitute a living. 
an, and ſo effe& that Wonder we call 
the ReſurreFion. OF the latter ſort. is 
- "the Creation of Matter out of nothing, 
. and much more the like Production of 
- {thoſe Rational and Intelligent Beings, 

Humane Souls, For as for Angels ( good 
| or bad, ) I. doubt, whether meer. Phi- 
Hloſopby can evince their Exiſtence, 
though I think it may the poſlibility 
Fthereof. And lince we allow the Dei 
Za Wiſdom equal to this boundleſs Pow- 
Fer,'tis but reaſonable to conceive, that 
2Ftheſe unlimited Attributes conſpiring 
Z may produce Contrivances and frame 
i Deſigns, which we Men mult be unable 
7 (art leaſt of our ſelves) ſufficiently to 
3 underſtand , and to reach to the bot= 
2% tom of. And by this way of arguing 
# it may be made to appear, That there 
2 may be many things relating to the De- 
# ity above the reach of unenlightned 
# humane Reaſon, Not that [ affirm al 
3% theſe things to be 1n their own Nature 
incomprehenſible to us ( though jame 
of them may be ſo, when they are 
once propos'd 3 but that Reaſon by its 
own light could not diſcover them pare 
ticuU» 
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ticularly, and therefore it muſt owe its | 


knowledge of them to Divine Revela- | 
tion. And if God vouchſafes to dil- | 
cloſe thoſe things tous, ſince not only | 


he muſt needs know about his own Na- 3 


ture, Attributes, &c, what we cannot © 
f 
fince we know, that whatever he tells * 


poſiibly know unleſs he tells us, and 


us is infallibly true, we have abundant 
Reaſon to belieye rather what he de- 
clares to us concerning Himſelf and ! 
Divjae things,than what we ſhould con+ ? 


clude or gueſs about them by Analogy 
to things of a nature infinitely diſtant 
from his, or by Maxims fram'd accord- 
ing tothe nature of inferior Beings, If 
therefore he clearly reveal to us, That 
there is in the Godhead, Three diſtin& 
Perſons, and yet that God is One, we, 
that think our ſelves bound to believe 
God's Teſtimony in all other Caſes, 
ought ſure not to disbelieve it concern- 
ing himſelf, but to acknowledge,thatin 
an unparallel'd and incomprehenſible 
Being, there may be a manner of Ex- 
iſtence not to be parallel'd in any other 
Being,though it ſhould never be under- 
ſtood by us Men, who cannot clearly 
comprehend,how in our felves twoſuch 
diſtant Natures as that of agroſs Body 

and 
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F and an immaterial Spirit, ſhould be /nnij- 
$ ted ſo as to make up one Man. In-ſuch 
caſes therefore as we are now ſpeaking 
$ of, there muſt indeed be ſomething that 
3 looks like captivating onesReaſon, but 
tis a ſubmiſſion that Reaſon it ſelf .ob- 
liges us to make; and he that-in ſuch 
{points as theſe believes rather what the 
EDivine Writings teach him, than what 
She would thiok if they had never in- 
Sform'd bim, does not renounce or- in- 
Have his Reaſon, but ſuffers it to be Pu- 
Fpil to an Omniſcient and Infallible [n- 
*#ftructer, who can teach him ſuchthings, 
as neither his own meer Reaſon,nor any 
Fothers could: ever have diſcovered. to 
"IM, | 
2 Tthonght to have here diſmiſs'd this 
Z#Propofition, but I muſt not omit to give 
Fit a confirmatiGn afforded me by chance 
Z#(or rather Providence: ) For, fince [ 
Zwrit the laſt Paragraph,reſuming a Phi- 
Mloſophical Enquiry,I met in proſecuting 
Fit with a couple of Teſtimonies of the 
Ztruth of whatl was lately telling you, 
T which are given not by Divines or 
& Schoolmen, but by a couple of famous 
Mathematicians, that have: both led the - 
way to many of the Modern Philoſo- 
J phers to ſhake off the reverence wont 
ro 


- - > hs 
to be born to the Authority of greatW! 
Natnes, and have advanc'd Reaſon in a 
few years more than ſuch as/arizws and i 
Pomponatizs would do in many Ages3< 
and have always boldly, and ſometimes 7 
ſucceſsfully attempted' to explain intel-: 
ligibly thoſe things, which others ſcru- |; 
pled not either openly or tacitly to con- 'F 
feſs inexplicable.” - * 

The firſt of theſe Teſtimonies T- mer 
with in a little: French Treatiſe put out} 
by ſome Mathematician , who, though | 
he conceals his Name, appears by his | 
way of writing to be a preat Virtuoſo, | 

nnd rakes upon him to give his Readets | 
in Frexch the new thoughts of Galileo, y 
by making that the Title of his Book. 
This Writer then ſpeaking ofa Paradox 
( which That recite) of Galilessthat 
makes' a point equal to a Circle, adds, 

Et per conſequent Ion pent dere, 

i. e,- and conſequently one 

' may ſay, that all Circles are equal be- 
tween themſelves, fince each of ' them) is 

equal to a point. For though the ima- | 
gination be overpower'd by this Idea or 
Notion 3 yet Reaſon will ſuffer it ſelf 
to be perſuaded of it. Iknow ( cor- | 
tinues he ) divers other excellent Per< 
ſons ( beſides Galileo.) who _ 
= tne 
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She ſame thing by ' other ways, but all 
re conſtrain'd to acknowledge, that in- 
diviſible and 1nfinite are things thar do 
o ſwallow up the mind of Man, that he 
Farce knows what to pitch on, when he 
tontemplates them. For it will follow 
From Galileo's Speculation, &c. which 
Paſſage [ have cited, to ſhew' you, that 
a&21ileo 15 not the only Philoſopher and. 
FMathematician who has confeſs'd' his 
geaſon qute paſſed about the Attri- 
Wntes of what is Infinite, Te 
The other Teſtimony I mentron'd tg 
ou, is that of the excellent Deſ-Cartey 
n the ſecond Part of his Prin.  ,  «. 
ETiples of Philoſophy , where "fy 
peaking of the Circle to be made of 
atter moving through places ſtill le 
er and leſſer, he has this ingentous ac- 
nowledgment 3 Fatendum tamen e 
ſayes he) in motu iſto aliquid reperiri, 
quod mens quidem noftra percipit eſſe 
verum, ſed tamen quo patFo fiat non com- 
Wrebendit, wempe Diviſionem ' quarundans 
Warticularum Materie in infiniturm , ſrot 
Rindefinitam , atque in tot partes ut 'nullz 
Ycogitatione determinare poſſumus tam ex- 
Y-guam, quin intelligamus ipſam in alias 
Jadbuc minores reipſa eſſe diviſam, And 
ginthe Cloſe of the next Paragraph, he 
gives 
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Natural, nay, Mathematical, and which 


- » ' . 


tives this for a Reaſon, why, though we! 
cannot comprehend this indefinite di-! 
viſion, yet we ought not to doubt © 
the truth of it, That we diſcern it 10} 


be of that kind of things that cannot 


be compriz'd by our minds as being but 
Bm mR:... -E.2 
IF then ſuch bold and piercing Wits, 7 
and ſuch excellent Mathematicians are 
forc'd to confeſs, that not only their % 
own Reaſon, but that of Mankind may *! 
be paſſed and non-plus'd about @xanti- : 
ty, which is an Obje& of contemplation { 


is the Subjet of the rigid Demonſtra- | 
tions of pure Mathematicks; why ſhould 3% 
we think it unfit to be believ'd, and to | 
be acknowledg'd,that in the Attributes 
of God, who is eſlentially an Infinite 
Being, and an Ems ſimgulariſſemun, andin 
divers other Divine things, of which 
we can have no knowledge without 
Revelation, there ſhould beſome things, 
that our Finite underſtandings cannot, | 
Oy in this life, clearly compre- ' 

end; 1 
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* To this Conſideration, 1 jhall for Afpi- 
.- prities ſake ſubjoin another, which Tleave 
” to. your Liberty to look upon 45:4 diſtin 
5 owe, or 4s an Enlargement and Application 
3 of the former. + | 

2 I conſider then, that-there is a great 
7 difference between a Dodrines-being 
repugnant to the general and, well- 
weigh'd Rules or Dicates of, Reaſon,in 
the forming of which Rules ,is may be 
ſuppos'd to have been. duly conſfidefds 
# and its diſagreeing with Axioms, at the 
{ Eſtabliſhment whereof theDofrine in 
S Queſtion was ,probably, never thought 
on, There are ſeveral Rules that paſs 
current ev'n among the moſt Learned 
Men,and which areindeed of yery great. 
uſe when reſtrain'd to, thaſe things 
whence they took theit Riſe, and others 
of the like nature 3 which;yet; ought 
not to overthrow thoſe; Divine Da- 
Ctrines that ſeem not copſopant tathem,, 
For the Framery, of theſe Rules having, 
generally built. them.up pr ,  Oblers 
J vations they had made. ot. tural, and 
_ Moral rhings,lince ( a5. MAE 

| - 
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ed )Reaſon it felf cannot but acknow- 
ledge, there axe.ſome things out of its 
Sphere, we muſt not think it imprlible, 
that there may be Rules, er will J 


hold in all inferior Beings for which 3% 


they were made; and yet not reach to | 


thar infinite and moft ſmgulat Being | 


call'd God, and to fome Divine matters || 
which were not taken into Confiderati- | 
on when thoſe Rules were fram'd, And | 
indeed, if s hk God as the Au- | 
chor of t iverſe,and the Free Eſtas | 
bliſher o the Laws of Motion, whofe 
gegeral Contoutfe is neceflary to the 
Confervativn'' and- Efficacy | of every 
particular cal "Agent, we cannot ! 
but acknowledge,that by with-holdin ng | 
his Pome yy r chang did thefe Laws þ 
of Motion; which'de Doria gi tfeatly y up- 
on his Wilt, He tyay Dalitar mot, if 
not'all, th Aicms and T heorems of 
Natural Philoſophy : Thefe'ſuppoſing | 
Corſe of N & and& fpecially the | 
bliſh'd Laws'vf Re among the } 

parrs of the Univerſal Matter, as thoſe 
ap ny which Wy the Phenomena of Na- 1 


Et *Tis aRyfe' ih Natutal 
Cow fro 


_= Canfz' peeeſfarde feniper | 
poſſunts, ie it will not * 
i chat th&Pire' mn 
neceſ- | 


ws (9) mY 
neceſſarily burn Daniel's three Compa* 
nions or their Cloaths , that were cut 
by the Babylonian King's Command into - 
the midſt of a Burning fiery Furnace, 
3 whea the Author of Nature was pleas'd 
{to withdraw his Concourſe to the Ope- 
ration of the flames, or ſapernaturally 
Fro defend againſt them the Bodies that 
FE wereexpoſed to them. That Men once 
J truly dead cannot be brought to life 
Y again, hatlr'been in all Ages the Do- 
g rine of meer Philoſophers; but thongh 
this be true according to the Courſe of 
Nature, yet'it will not follow but that 
FT the contrary may be true, if 'God inter- 
7 pole either to recall che departed Soul 
& and reconjoitt it to the Body, if the Or- 
anization, of this be riot tov much vie 
tiated, or by ſo altering the Fabrick of 
the matter 'whereof the Carkaſs con» 
© fiſts, as to reſtore it to a fitneſs for the 
© Exerciſe of the Funftions of Life. ' A- 
8 preably to this let me obſerve: to you, 
£ that, chough it be unreaſonableto be- 
T lieve a Miraculous Effet whea attriba- 
# ted onely to a meer Phyſical Agent; yet 
7 the ſame thing may reaſonably be be» 
{ liev'd, when aſcrib'd to God, or to A- 
7 gents afliſted with his abſolute or fu- 
; pernatural Power, That a-Man born 
boy C 2 blind 


# 


.rational, that the things believ'd are 1m- 


_ the Power of God to which they are 
.aſcrib'd, or. that the Records, we have 


latter ObjeQion againſt theſe Relations 


A 2 an 
blind ſhould in a trice recover his ſight 


. uponthe Application of Clay and Spit- 
tle, would juſtly appear incredible, it 


the Cure were aſcrib'd to one that act- 


ed as a meer Man but it will not fol-% 
- low, that it ought to be incredible, that? 
. the Son of God ſhould work it. And! 
. thelike may be ſaid of all the Miracles; 
 perform'd by Chriſt, and thoſe Apoſtles 
. and other Diſciples of his, that aCted by 
virtue of a Divine Power and Commil- 
fion. For in all theſe and the like Ca- 


ſes it ſuffices not to make ones Belief ir- 


poflble to be true according to the 


*courſe of Nature; but it maſtbe ſhewa,! 


either that they are impoſſible even to} 


of them, are not ſufficient to beget Be- 
lief in thenature of a Teſtimony 3 which 


is. Forreign to our preſent Diſcourſe. 
And as the Rules about the power of 


Agents will not all of- them hold 4a 
God; ſol might ſhew the like, if I had $ 
time, concerningſome of his other At- | 
tributes: Infomuch that ev'n in point of 

Juſtice, wherein we think-we may free- 
lieſt make Eſtimates of what may or | 
| may 
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ut may not be: done, there: may be ſome! 
Ecaſes, wherein God's ſupreme Domini-+' 
"Jon , as Maker and Governor ofthe: 
z World, places him above ſoxe.af . thoſe 
J Rules 3 Iſay, ſome, for I ſay not above: 
2%] thoſe Rules of Juſtice which oblige: 
ds Il inferior Beings , without excepting» 
* ke greateſt and moſt abſolute Monarchis 
Whemſelves, I will not give Examples 
pf his Power of Pardoning or Remit-z 
ing Penalties, which is but: a relaxing 
"Hof his own Right; but will rather give, 
In inſtance in his Power of affliding 
"Wand exterminating Men, without = 
"BProvocation'given him by them. I will 
Foot here enter upon the Controverſte 
Wade Jure Dei in Creaturas, upon what it is 
ounded, and how far it reaches. For, 
vithout making my (elf a party in that 
Quarrel, Ithink, I may ſafely ſay, that 
Gad by his right of Dominion, might; 
without any violation of the Laws of 
mb have deſtroy'd and ev'n annihis 
ated Adam and Eve before they had 


4 eaten of the forbidden Fruit, or had 
& been commanded to abſtain from it.For 
$ Man being as much and as ntirely God's. 
Workmanſhip as' any of the other 
Creatures ; unleſs God had oblig'd bim- 

| ſelf by ſome promiſe or pa&tolimit the 
C 3 Exer- 
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Exerciſe of his abſolute domition over 
him, God was no more bound to pre- 
ſerve Adam and Eve long alive, than he 
was to preſerve a Lamb, or a Pigeon 
and therefore, as we allow , ' that he'* 
might juſtly recall the Lives he had giv«,) 
en thoſe innocent Creatures when: he 3 
pleas'd, ( as actually he often order'd; 
them to be kill'd and burn'd in Sacrifice 
eohim: ) ſo he might, for the declara- 
tionof his Power to the Angels, or for 
other Reaſons, have ſuddenly taken a- 
way the Livesof 4dam and Eve.though 
they had never offended him, +nd uponf} 
the ſame grounds he might without In- 
juſtice have: annilvlated, 1 ſay not, 
damn'd their Souls ; he being no more} 
bound to:continue Exiſtence to a Nos! 
bler, than a leſs noble Creature : As he! 
is no more bound to keep att Eagle than} 
an Oyſter always alive. I know, thers 
is a difference betwixt Gods reſuming | 
& Being he lent 4damr, aud his doing the 1 
fame to inferior Creatures : But that ® 
difparity. if it concern any of his Ats 
tributes, will concern ſome other than { 
his Juſticez which allow'd. him to: res © 
fume at pleaſure the Being he had only 1 
tent them, or lay any Aﬀition on them | 
that were Jeſſer than that Good could ? 
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Eftance only oocaGonally,; Iſhalb not pro. 


ſeeute it atiy'further , but rather mind 
yoo of the Refult of this and the fore« 
zoing Conſiderations : which ts, : That 


Wdivinely reveal'd Truths may ſee td 


ze repugnant td the dictates of 'Reaſon, 


Joes Chriſtianity oblige-us to queſtion 
;ch Rules: 48 to the cafes they were 
am'd for, but the application: of them 

the Nature of '\ God, who-þas already 
peen truly ſaidto be Ers fiugulariſſimum, 


Sendo his abſolute Power iand Wil ; fo 


e 

3 

e 5 1 

d Srben' they d&0but ſeems to be: ſo: Nor 
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that: we: do'not rejet:the Rules we 
ſpeak of; but' rather ' limit them; and 
hen we'have-reſtrairrd them to their 


;$dae bourids 4 we may ſafely admit 
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$-! From:Mens-not taking horice of, or 
3 not-pondering''this neceſiary limitation 
of maty Azioms deliver'd/ijn general 


Weetms; ſeems ito have proceeded a. : 


*# Error, which; has -madeiſo many Learn- 
'Z ed Men iprefame- to fay; That this of 
# thar thing iwrrac in Philoſophy , bue 
#3 falſe in Divihitp; or: onthe (contrary: 


As for inſtance, that a Virginzicontint- 


ing ſuch;uviphave 2 'Child/is loold 
] upopavaw Artitle which Theology af- 


C4 ſerts 


ſerts to: be true , and Philoſophy pro« 
nounces impoſſible, But the Objetion 
is grounded upon -a miſtake, which 
might have been prevented by wording i 
the Propoſitions more warily-and fully; | 
For though: we grant, that, Phyſically: | 
ſpeaking , *tis falſe, that: a: Virgin»cad 
bring forth a Child 3 yet that ſignifies 
no more, than that, according to the 
courſe of Nature, ſuch a thing cannot 
come to paſs;z. but ſpeaking abſolutely 
and indefigitely, without confining .the 
Effect to. meer Phyſical Agents, it may 
ſafely be 'deny d that Philoſophy pros | 
nounces /'it - impoſſible. that a- Virgin | 
ſhould be a Mother, For why. ſhould } 
the Author of Nature be confin'd tothe # 
ways of. working af , dependent and 
fiaite Agehrs? And to apply the Any þ 
{wer to theNivines thathold the Opini- 
on I oppbſe,: Iſhall demarid, why:GQod 
may.not out of the ſubſtance of a War 
men fartsaMan, without the: help of-.a } 
Man, agwell. as at theheginning of the # 
dubſtange bf a Man he farosda Woman 
Without the-concurrenge:of a Woman? ! 
:Avd. ſo, that Inen being a;Body far hea+ © 
br x"; « pA they Speak; :) will, * 
af” upheld by op other Bodygſink in wa» * 
ter, is 4 Tinh in Natygal, Kbilalophy's 
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put fince-Phyficks themſelves Tead Men 
0 the acknowledgment 'of a God, "tis 
not repugnant to Reaſon, that, if Cod: 
leaſe to interpoſe his Power, he: may 
BC as in Eliſha'scaſe) make Tron ſwim,et- 
\ Qber by withholding his concourſe tothe 
$Agents,. whatever they be that caufe 
 EGravity in Bodies, or perhaps by. other 
rays unknown'tous3 ſince a vigorous 
oadſtone may. as I have more than 
Dnce:try'd, keep a piece of Tron, which 
it .touches- not, ſwimming in'the Air, - 
hough this thin Body muſt contribute 
far leſs, than - water would, to 'the 
WMuſtaining it aloft. OS WO 
8-2 That ftri& Philoſopher Der Carter; 
rho has with great 'Wit and” 10 leſs 
$A pplauſe atrempted to carry 'the Me- 
{chanical Powers of matters higher than 
Zany-of the Modern Philoſophers; this 
@ Naturaliſt, I ſay; thataſcribes ſa.great a 
power to Matter.and Motion, was fo far 
& from thinking, that what was impoſſible 
Z tothem, muſt be ſo-to God too!, ithat, 
2 though he were urg'd by a learned Ad-_ 
# verſary with an Argument as likely as 
# any to give him a ſtrong Temptation to 
4 limit the Omnipotence of God; yet. 
3 & con this occaſion he ſcruples not to 
! makethis ingenious and wary —_" 
4 edge 
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ledgment, and that in a'private Letter 3 
For my part, ſays he,vT think, we ongbt 
gever to ſay of any thing that 'tis impoſ- 
ſible to God, » For all that is true and 
good being dependent on his Almightineſs, 
I dare net ſo much as ſay, that God ran 
uot makhgs a Mountain without a Valley, or 
Yor * col x Cannot make it true, that put 
Lete vi. 1 4nd two ſhall not make vhreez 
| but T ſay only, that he has gib 
wer me aSonl of fuch a nature,that 1can- 
not conceive a Mountain without a Valley, 
uor thet the Aggregate of one and, of two 
ſhall wot make three, &c. and I ſay only, 
that ſuch things imply a Contradidion in 
my. Conception. Arid conlopantly to 
this. in his Principles of. Philoſophy He 
gives on @ certain 'occafion this; wifeful 
| Caution,-- ©»0d xt ſatis tut) & fine: er- 
"TIN randi periculo aggrediamur , 
we Ma: ea nobis cantels eſt utenduas , 
| ut ſemper quam maxime-rer 
cordemmur, & Denm Antorem reruns efſe 
infinitum, © Nos emnina finitos. 
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Tu the next place, I think we. ought ta. 
diſtinguiſh between Reaſon: conſider d ia. 
it ſelf, and Reaſon conftder'd, in) the Exer-. 
iſe of it, by thjs. or that Philoſopher, op 
by this or that Man, or by this or that 
Company or. Society of Men , whether qll, 
of-. one Sed, or of Mare. 


| : If you' will allow me to, borrow, ia) 


Schogl-phrafe,I ſhall expreſs this mare 
ſhortly by ſaying, I diſtinguiſh, betweem 
Reafon'zx Abſtrato ,, and in Concreto, 
To clear this'matter, we may. confider; 
That. whatever. you. make the Faculty 
of. Reaſon tobe in; it ſelf, yet theRati- 
ocinations it .profduces are; made by 
Men, either ſiggly:;reaſoning;or concurs 
ripg.4n the ſame Ratiocinations and Os 
pinigns 3 and conſequently, if thelg 
en do not make, the beſt ſe of. their 
_ Reaſoning Faculty; it will.notbe negeſr, 
ſary, that whatithwarts their Ragiocina« 
tipns, muſt likewiſe thwart, the Princi- 
ples.or the Dicates of right, Keaſan. Forg 
Man. having..a-Will and AteGions. ag 
well as an Intelled, though our Dijudie 
eatons and Tenents ought mdeed_(ig 


-mat»- 


matters ſpeculative) to be made and 
pitch'd upon by our unbiaſs'd Under- 
ſtandings; yet really our IntelleQual 
Weakneſſes, or our Prejudices. or Pre- 
polleſſion by Cuſtom, Education, gc, 
our Intereſt, Paſſions, Vices,and I know 
not how (many other things , have ſo- 
eat and ſwaying | an Influence on 
tom, that there are very few Conclufi-' 
ons that we make, or Opinions that we 
eſpouſe, that are ſo much the pure'Re- 
ſalts of onr Reaſon, that 'no perſonal 
Diſability, Prejudice,or-Fauir, has any 
Intereſt in them. FE ns 
Jo : © This I _ —_ | 
our the DE . more amply' diſcours'd 'of 
[5x on another occaſton;where- 
'__ *- fore [ſhallnowaddbut this, 
That the diſtinQion, I have been propo- 
fing, does (if 'I miſtake not ) reach a 
great deal further than you may be a- 
ware of, - For rug * whole Secs, 
whether in Religion or Philofophy, are 
m many caſes ſubject to Prepoſleffions, 
Envy, Ambition, Intereſt, and other 
misleading things, as well as fingle Per- 
fons 3 but, which is more conſiderable 
to our preſent purpoſe, the very Body ' 
of Mankind may beembued with Pre- 
judices; and Errors, and that —_ r 


their Birth, by which means they con- 
tinue undiſcern'd and conſequently un- 
I eform'd. p : 
This you will think an Accuſation as 
bold as high; but to let you ſee, thae 
the Philoſophers, you moſt reſpeQ, have 
made the ſame Obſervation, though 
not apply'd to the ſame caſe, I muſt pue 
you 1a mind, that Monſieur Des Cartes 


begins his Principles of Philoſophy 
with taking notice, That, becauſe we 
are born Children, we make divers un- 
right Judgments of things,which after- 
wards are wont to continue with us all 
our Lives, and prove radicated Prejudi- 
' | ces, that miſſead our Judgments on (o 
, | many occaſions, that he elſewhere tells 
\ | us, he found no other way to ſecure 
himſelf from:their Influence, but once 
jn his Life ſolemnly to doubt of the 
Truth of all that he had till then be- 
liev'd, in order to the re-examining of 
his former Dijudications. But Iremem- 
ber, our illuſtrious Yeru[am 'wartants a 
yet further Prejudice againft many 
things that are wont to bet ok'd on as 
the Rooeftions of Reaſon. For having 
told us, That the Mind of Man is be- 
feg'd with four differing kinds of 4pr.c 
3566 976 2640 - 
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of Phantaſms, when he come to emttne-| 
rate them, he teaches, that there are not 
only {uch' as Men get by Converſatibn If 
and Diſcourſe one with another, atid 
ſuch as proceed from the divers Hypathe- | 
fes or Theories and Opinions of Philoſs- I 
phers, and from the perverſe. ways of I 
Deacaſttation, and hkewiſeſuch as are |« 
ſonal to this or that Man,proceeding ( 
rom his Education, Temperament,Stu- || 
dies, &*c. but ſuch as he calls 1dola t+7- | 
bas,becaule they are foundedin humane | 
Nature it (elf, and in the Mere Tribe or || 
' 
( 
( 
( 


Nation of Mankind 3 and of theſe he 
particularly diſcourſes of ſeven or eight; 
As that. the Jatelle& of Man has an' in- 
nate Propenfity to ſuppoſe in things 2 
greater order and equality than it finds, 
and that being wr to reſt of acqui- 
eſce, it does-alwayes tend further and 
Further ; to which he adds divets othet 
innate prejudices of Mankind, which 
he ſollicitouſly as well as judicioufly 
cOEYy 0. TEROTE, . os 6 FC ' 
_ Nowyif.not only fingle Philoſopher: 
and particular 4 but the whole bo. 
dy of Mankind be ſubje& to be ſway'd 
by innate and unheeded Prejudices and 
Praclivities to Errors about 'niatters 
that are neither Divine, nor Moral, nor 
Polt- 


, (Political, but Phyfical; where the at- 
- ſtainment of Truth is exceeding plea- 
| ſant'to humane Nature, and is" riot at- 
| frended with confequences diſtaſteful to 
. fit : Why may not we Jury fufpeQnot 
. Jonly this or that Philoſopher or parti- 
-Jcular Set; but the generality of Men, 
 jof 'having ſome ſecret propenſities to 
, [err about Divine things, and indifpoſi- 
| [tions to admit Traths, which not only 
 [dete@& the weakneſſes of our Nature, 
and our perſonal diſabilities, and there- 
by offend or mortifie onr ' Pride and 
etfr Ambition, but ſhine into the Mind 
with ſo clear 'as well as pure and 
chaſte a light, as is proper both.to diſ- 
"cover to our ſelves and others our Vi- 
'Jces and Faults, and oftentimes to croſy 
our Defigns and Intereſt? 
And tothispurpoſe we may take no- 
tice, that divers of thoſe very Idols, 
which my Lord Bacon obſeryes to be- 
fiege or pervert Mens Judginents in re- 
ference _ Natural, may probably 
have'the fame kind of inflaence (and 
that much ſtronger Y,on the minds of 
Men'in reference 'to.Sxpernaturalthings. 
Thus he takes' riorice, that, if ſome 
things have once 'pleas'd | the" Under- 
ſtandiog,'dis apt to dial all orhers 'to 


com- 


comport. with ; - and, give Suffrage;.toff 
hee perhaps the Inducements 

to the contrary belief be . either, moxe 
numerous.or more weighty. He: ob- 
ſerves alſo, that Man is apt to lopk up. 
on his ſenſes and ther. perceptians: as 
the meaſures of things,and alſo,that the 
underſtanding cf Man. 1s not fincerely 
diſpos'd to receive the light of Truth, 
but receives at infuſion as it were ,of 
adventitious Colours. (that diſguiſe the 
light ) from the Will and; AﬀeCtions, 
which makes him fooner believe thoſe 
thingsthat he is defirousſhould be true, 
and reje&t many others upon Accaunts 
that do no way iofer their. being .falſe. 
Nowif we apply theſe things to Divine 
Truths, (to which 'twere well they 
were leſs juſtly applicable_) and conſtr 
der,that.in our Youth wegenerally.con- 
verſe but with thin x: Corvoreal and are 
ſway'd by Aﬀecions, that have them 
for their Objeds., we ſhall not much 
wonder,that Men ſhould þe xery prone, 
Divine 


either to frame ſueh Notions O 


! A 


thingsas they werg wont.to have about: 
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others af a far differens, 3nd. meaner, ng- 
rure3 oreiſc to rejec them For nopbeing 
ogoiis-to thoſe things which they. 
bave been us'd to employ, for.the mea», 
Pp $,+3%1 s wv , Þg ® - L I ? ot ſures 
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wo Paradiſe atfe 
Ta good an 
nox.10 Much rage go 
_ _ p46 1a. parycular My 
"= otions he has entertain 
and his Senſes, his Inclinations rea 1s 
Intereſts , the Standatds by which he 
eſtimates and.Jidges of al other things, 
whether natural of reveal'd. And as. 
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admir the fall of our firſt Parents, that 
our Paſſions and Tntereſts,”* ant often+ 
times our Vices ſhould petvert'our In- 
telle&s abour' thoſe reveal'd Truths; 
diversof which we diſcern to be above 
our comprehenfſions,and more of which 
we find to be direQaly contrary to our 


Inclinations, - 


SECT. V;. 


And now 'twill be ſeafonable for me 
to tell you, That 1 think,there may be 
a great difference betwixt a things be- 
ing contrafy to right Reaſor, or ſo much 
as to any trxe Philoſophy, and its being 
contrary to the recezv'd Opinions of Phi- 
lofophers, or to the Principles or Con- 
Clufions of this or that SeF of them. 

+ For here I may juſtly apply to my 
.preſent purpoſe , what Clexrens Alexarr- 
drinys judiciouſly ſaid on another Oc- 
cafton, that Philoſophy was neither Pe- 
Tipatetical, nor Stoical, nor Epicurean, 
bur whatſoever among all thoſe ſevera 
"parties was fit to be approv'd. wot 
And indeed if we ſurvey the Hypo- 
theſes and Opinions of theſeveral Sets 
'of Philoſophers, eſpecially in- thoſe 
| | points 


- 
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points wherein they hold things repug- 
ps to Theological Truths £ we (hall 
find many of them ſoſlightly grounded, 
and ſo diſagreeing among themſelves, 
that a ſevere and inquiſitive Examiner 
would. fee little cauſe to admit them 
 upon'the bare Account of his being a 
Philoſopher, though-be did not ſeeany 
to reje@t them upon the Account of his 
being a Chriſtian. And in particular, 
as to the Peripatetichs, who by invading 
all the Schools of Exrope ( and ſome in 
Aſia and Africk ) have made their Sect 
.4lmoſt Catholick, and haye produc'd di- 
| -vers ofthe famous Queſtioners of Chri- 
| iſtianity in the laſt Age, and the: firſt 
| -part of this 3 the World begins to, be 
apace undeceiv'd as to many of their 
Dodrines , which were as confidently 
. taught and believ'd for many Ages, as 
thoſe that are repugnant to ourReltgi- 
on; and-there is now ſcarce any of the 
modern Philoſophers that allow them- 
ſelves the. free, uſe of their Reaſon, 
who believes any longer, that there is 
| an Element of Fire lodg'd under. the 
ſuppos'd | Sphere of the Moon 3. that 
Heaven confiſts of ſolid Orbsz that all 
Celeſtial Bodies areingenerable and in- 


corruptible z that the Heart, rather than 
: | D3 the- 


- 
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_ the Brain, 4s the Origine- off \Nexvegs 
that the- tortid Zone 45 unidhabitable; 
and I know not/how many other Do- 
-Atrmes of the Ariſtorelians, which: our 
'Corpiiſcnlarian Phitoſophers think ſo lit- 
'the worth being believ'd:, -that':they 
'wowld' cenſure him, that ſhould now 
think them- worthy to be :follicitoufly 
*confuted 5- upon which'feore; Epreſume 
you will allow: tne to-Itave thoſe and 
\divers othets as' weak'Petipatetiok con- 
'ceits, to fall by theivown0gromdlet- 


- > But you will-tell'me, that the 'Epics- | 
Years, and the'Somutic;, that will allow 
nothind bit Bodyin the World, /norno 
Muthor of -it bit 'Chaticezareſmoretfor- 
thidible Enemies to Religton'than 'the 
Ariſtotelians, © Ad mdeed[I am iapt tb 
think they are'ſo, but'they/muy- well be 
ſo without deſerving to-have any of 
theirSeds I50k'd upon asPhIofophyit 
feIf; there beihg! none of *thelw1that 1 
wow of, that mbintainary Opinion in- 
conliſtentwirh'Chriſtiatiity;that4'think 
Tay not'be'made appeartobealſot re- 
pugnant to Reaſon, 'or at leaſt not: des 
rioaktrable'by it. ' You will.nor'expet 
T fhonld deſcend to particulats., eſpeci> 
ally having expreſly diſcoursd/qgainſt 


os Epiogran ein Dae T ofthe Origin 

of 'the W in ,anoM1 eden 
therefore: hall EEE: b youn gene-. 
ral;ghat the Carteſian. bbilaſophers,who 
lay aſide all Supernatural Revelation 30 
their Inquiries joto Natural things, 1s 
yet bath think. and, as to the two firſt 
of them,yery planſibly prove,the three 
grand Pringjples of Epicur#s, That the 
little Bodies he calls Atoms are indiyly 
fible, That they all have their motton 
from Kaka” and That there js a 
Uecuum 1n rerump naturj, to. be as repug: - 
' nant to. meer Reaſon, as the Epicureaxs 
think, the Notion of an Incorporeal 
Subſtance, or the Creation of the 
World, or the Immortality of the Soul, 
And as for the new Sexatici, ſuch a$ 
Mr, Hobbs ( and ſome few others ). by 
what I have yet ſeen of his,I am not 
much tempted to forſake any thing that 
Ilook'd upon asa Truth before, ev'n ig 
Natural Philoſophy 3 it ſelf, . upon th 
{core of what he (though never lo 
confidently) delivers, by which hither- 
to I ſeenot;that he hath made any great 
diſcovery either of pew, Truths, or ola 
Errors, An Honourable Member of the 
Royal Society , hath . elſewhere -pur- 
als ſhewn, how Wye 099 prov Fd his 


own 
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own Opinions about the Air, and ſome 


other Phyſical Subjedts, and how ill he” 


has underſtood and oppos'd thoſe of. 


his Adverſary, But to give you in this 


Phi 


place a Specimen how littlerheirre 
nancy to his Principles or Natural Phi- 
Joſophy,ought to affright us from thoſe 
Theological Doftrines they contradiQ, 
I ſhall here (but not in the Body of this 
Diſcourſe, for fear of too much inter- 
rupting it ) examine the fundamental 
Maxim of his whole Phyficks, That no» 
thing is removed but by a Body contiguous 
and moved, it having been already ſhewn 
by the Gentleman newly mention'd ) 
that, as to the next to it, which is, that 


there is no vacuum, whether it be trxe or 


no, be has not prov'd it. 

If no Body can poſlibly be moved 
but by a Body contiguous and moved, 
as Mr. Hobbs teaches; I demand, How 
there comes ta be Local motion in the 
World ? For, either. all the portions of 
matter that compos'd the Uniyerſe,have 
motion belonging to their Nature, 
which the Epicureans afftirm'd for their 
Atoms 3 or (ome parts of Matter have 
this motive power, and ſome have not 3 
or elſe none of them have it, but all of 
them are naturally devoid of Motion. 
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If it be granted, that Motion'does na- 

turally belong to all parts of Matter,the 
diſpute is at an end,the conceſſion quite 
overthrowing the i a; If it be 
faid,: that naturally ſome portions of 
Matter have Motion, and others nor, 
then the Aſſertion will not be Univer- 
ally true: For though it may hold in 
the parts-that are naturally moveleſs or 
quieſcent, yet it will not do fo in the 
others, there being nothing that may 
ſhewa neceſlity, why a Body, to which 
- Motion is natural, ſhould not be capable 
of- moving without being put into mo» 
tion by another contiguous and moved, 
Andif there be no Body to which Mo- 
tion is natural,butevery Body needs an 
_* outward movent,it may well bedeman- 
ded, How there. comes to be any thing 
Locally mov'd in the World; which yet 
conſtant and: obvious experience de- 
monſtrates, and Mr. Hobbs himſelf can- 
not deny. For if no part of Matter 
have any Motion: but what it muſt owe 
to another that is contiguous to it, and 
being it ſelf in Motion impels it 3 and 
if there be nothing but Matter in the 
World, how can there come to be any 
Motion among(t Bodies, fince they nei- 
ther have ituponthe ſcore of their own 
ny 5 D 4 na- 
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nature; har6an "receive ch 
Agents. If Mr. H0bb5 ſhould teplyyghat 
the Motions impreſs'd ypan OE the 
parts of the Matter by. Gogdy he: will fay 
that which I moſt readily grant tq\be 
true, but will not ſerve b#s-tard 1 if he 
would ſpeak congruouſly to his: own 
Hypotheſis, For I demand, - Whethed 
this Supreme Being, that the Aﬀertion 
has recourſe to, be a Corporeal or an 
Incorporeal Subſtance? IF it be thelar- 
ter, and yet be the efficient Cauſe of 
Motion in Badies, then 'it' will-not de 
Univerſally true, that whatſoever Body 
is moved, is ſo by a Body contiguous and 
moved. PFor,in our ſuppoſition, the 
Bodies that God moves ether 00-Sr" 
ately,or by the intervention of any ox 
ther Immazerial Being, are not rhoved 
by a Bodycontignous, but by an Incorpd 
yeal Sprrit, But becauſe Mr, Hobbs, m 

ſome Writings of his, is believed to 
think the very Notion of an TImmaterial 
Subſtance: to be abſurd, and to involve 
a Conmradiction,; and beoabſe :t maybe - 
{ſubſam'd, that if God be qot 'an Imma- 


_ «perial $ubſtance, he muſt: by Confe- 


quence :be a Material and' Corporeal 
pne, there being no edimor Negationit, 
alfeope that 15:none ht thoke 


two. 
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fo.thar MriBltbbs's Deity bes Corpreat 
' one, the ſamedifficulty willeecare, rhas 


Iurg d:before,| For tis Budy will nor, 
by Mr; Hobbrixcallmg ot thinkinp it: d;- 
ove, teaſe to be [a true Body/'and+ cons 
tly 4\ portion of Prvime ' Martet 
Wnot beableto' move's portion'of 
our Hepdene Matter without itt be it 
/ fel6 vontiguous: and moveds which it 
7 cannot be: bat by: another portion''of 
) DivmeMatterfo qualified xoimpreſs a 
Motion, aor ' this 


-: And beſides; that twill} breed: a 
ftrange confuſton in rendring the Phy+ 
_ dical Cauſes of things, unleſFran/ expedi> 
ent be fountl ro reach us'How to! diftin- 
guifh accurately the Uiindane Bodich 
. From the Divine ( which will perhaps 
prove no eafie tas 3) [fee'notyet;how 
this Corporeal Deity will make 'go6d whe 
Hypotbefss T exarijine, For I'86mind, 
How: this D#vixe'Mattey comnes to have 
this Local Motion that is afcrib'd'toit? 
{If :it be .anſwer'd, That it harh it from 
1ts .own Nature, without any "other 
|Caufe; fince the Epicrreans affirm the 
came of: their Atoms, or rietily AMu1- 
\ganc Matter, demand, How ns - 
Hi 44h: Q 


again byut'Þy 2tiother 
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of Mr. Hobbr's Opgnoe will 
me; to whom it ſeems 'as lik 
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pear to 
y by the 
Phenowene of Nature that occur; that 
Mundane Matter ſhould have a congenit 
Motion, as that any thing-that is Cor+ 
poreal can be God, and capable of mos» - 
ving itz which to be,it pO", 1 
we,know, have its Subſiſtence divided 
into-as many minute” parts, as there are 
Corpuſcles and Particles in-the Warld 
that move ſeparately from their neigh- 
bouring ones, And, to draw towards 
a Concluſton, I ſay, that theſe minute 
Divine Bodies, that thus moved thoſe 
portions of Aſnndane Matter, concern- 
ing which Mr. Hobbs denies that they 
can bemoved but by Bodies contiguous 
and moved, theſe Divine Subſtances, I 


ſay, are, according to the late ſuppoſi- 


tion, true:Bodies, and yet are moved 
themſelves not by: Bodies contiguous 
and moved,but by a Motion which muſt 
be 1nnate, deriv'd or flowing from their 


very eſlence or nature, ſince no ſuch 
Body is pretended to have a Being as 


cannot be refer'd as a portion, either to 
the Mundane, or the Divine Matter. In. 
ſhort, ſince Local Motion is to be found 
in one, if not in both, of theſe two 


Matters, it muſt be natural to ( at leaſt 


ſome 
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ſdive "parts of ) "0n86'of them in*Mr. 
- 1 Hobbrs' Hypothels; "for, theughhe- 
ſhould grant an Immateriel Being, yer it 
couldnot produce a Motion itt any Bo- 
| dy, ſince; according to bim, 'no Body” 
{ canbe moved butby another Bodycon» 
rigrous and mov'd, : | "3 « 
3 As then to this grant! Poſition of Mr. 
{ Hobbs, though, if it were cautiouſly 
1 propev'd as it is by Des Cartes, it may 
| perhaps be ſafely admitted, becauſe Car- 
: feſt. acknowledges, the firſt Impulſe 
{ that fet Matter a'moving, and the Con- 
ſervation of Motion once begun:,'to 
/ come from God; yet, as 'tis cradely 
propos'd by the favourers of Mr. Hobbs, 
F am fo far from ſeeing any ſuch cogent 
| Proof for it, ( as were to be wiſh'd for 
a Principle on which he builds fomuch, 
and which: yet is not at all evident'by 
Its own light,) that I ſee no competent 
Reaſon'to admit it. {TH IE; 
 Texpe&t your Friend ſhould here op- 
pole to what T1 have been ſaying, rhat 
formerly recited Sentence , that is fo 
commonly emptoy'd in the Schools as 
well of Divines as'of Philoſophers : 
That ſuch or ſuch an Opinion is trae*in 
Divinity, but falſe in Philoſophy 3-or 
on the contrary , Philoſophically true, 
but Theologically falſe; Upon 


" "Upon what Warrant viigle ,} that aver | 
went! $9:; employ : (ach; Expreſſions; 


ground their Pratice,.k leave 


FORSNRA 
to makeout3 butas tothe QbjeRinn;it 


ſelf; as i fuppoſes theſs ways, of ſphak+ 
ing to:bewell grounded, give me leavo. 
hy maxy-ligr | 
VEry {5 
differing: 94507 vy- I ef; gre) # Tf 'F | , 
{tis moſt catmmgnly ewplay'd. | 


to conſider, That Phil; 
nific two things, Which [take to- he 


- For firſt 


| he.parti- 
cular) Seit: of thoſe Philoſophers: that, 


Atiſtoteliantalks of Philoſophy,heuſu- 
ally means the Peripetetiah,, 2s an Bpjr 
exrean do's: the Atemical, of a Platoniſt 
the Flatonick. |: 1 1 
'But -we';may alſo io. a more.general 
and;nolefs juſt Acception of the term, 
naderſtand . by Philoſoptiy, a Compre- 


henfion of all thoſe Truths or Doſtriges; if 


which theahatural Reaſon of mangfreed 
from Prejudiaes and Partiality, and a+ 


fiſted by Learoing, Arteotion, Exerciſe, 


Experiments, Ore, can manifeſtly .make 
ont, ar by necailary conſequence! 'de- 


duce from-iclear and certain Princi- 


ples... FEFFSP AI EE | / Tx" 
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ho #50 "Tt fone 
m_ it than Thave yet met 
' Thave had octafon i in the fors- | 
« Diſcourſe; tolay ;qhat ] : 


maybe apply'd tothe Point: »de- | 
batez'and in the fofowin partof- this | - 
Letter T "ſhall have petty over 


upon it again : And errors fee! Kt! 
now ſay but this in ſhort, That'{tis\not 1 - 
likel "the God, being'the-'Atthos of | 
Reaſon as well as 'Revelation,; ſhould 7. 
make'je mens Duty to believe-as true | 
that-which there is juſt Reaſon to reject ; 

as falſe, - TY 

There i is indeed aSenle, wherein the | - 
Phrafes, I diſapprove; may be _— 
For if by ſaying, -that ſuch: a' thing: 
true inDivinity,butfalſe in Philoſophy, 


| ie were meant,that'if the Doctrine were 


d to a meer Philoſopher, to be. 
judge of according to the Principles of 
isSeQ, or at moſt according to what | 
pos'd nor tohave heard of 
the Chriſtian'Religion, or had it duly 
proper to' him, would rejeQ- it;.qbe 
Phraſe might be allow'd, or at leaftin- 
dalg'd.. Gut then 'we / muſt confider, 


that the Reaſon why-fuch a Philoſopher 


would rejet the eckalas of Chriſtian {| 
Faich,would not be, becauſe they could 
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| bey/and Learned: men 


' which 
 hievets be tile Sine; 
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[a0 Heap ye $6694" Bi '"Gire 
ok theſe DoQrines bei idea 
4xpvii-a' Revelation; which he is' pre- 
'fam'd either not to have heard of, or 


| Hotto have Hil ſufficiently:propos Uto 


_ 'hitn;he'muſt; as a'Rational man, refyife to 
; believe rel ypon' the ſcore of their 
'Pro' neſs. * And'the fate Phijloſo- 
iphex, Pp hiv to be' a'true one, 


be 'very waty; bow he 
admits an thing as true that-'is* nor 
prov'd; 


it: fall*properly under” the 
eof Pltiloſophy': 5 yer he will 
beas wary, how-he Trononnces thil 
becfalſe or im le in matters 
he difſcerns' to'b& beyond the Ns of 
meer natural Reaſon, eſpecially'if '$0- 


ve conft- 
dently pretend: ito: know foering of 
thoſe mateets' by Divine" Reveta ”7 


he will not'edfily be- 
yet he will ad- 
mit;in cafeiÞſhoultbe prov'd true, to 
b6'a ie Mediits to evitceTyoths which, 
"upon the' Acconnt''of © meer” Shag 
Pight,/be could hot” diſcover'of 'em- 
brace; To be ſhort, ſuch a Philoſopher 
wehld: indeed: refet. ſome of*the Arti 
cles of our F aith by pothetically ; 438 
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2 7[+Since age, HILF ooa elhis-fifth "21-88 
:-Conſideration, I happen'd to light'on'4 ; 
-paſſage in Deg Cartes's Principles, which 
affords of whatLhave been ._ 
diſcovering the Suffrageofa | * poo --4 
bY Þ hiloſopher 5 that 1s wonr . ma, thay. 
to be accus'd of excluding 
| - Theology too ſcrupulouſly out of. his 
- Philoſophy, His words are ſo full to 
my. preſent Purpoſe, that I need not, to 
accommodate them to it; alter one of 
them; ' and. therefore ſhall tranſcribe 
them.juſt as they lie: $3 fort? nobis De- 
ws de ſeipſo, vel aliis, aliquid revelet, quod 
vaturales Ingenii noſtri vires excedat,qua- 
lia ſat myſteria Incarnation CO Tring- 
tatis non recuſabimus illa credere,quamvnis 
nox clare intelligamms, nec ul/o medo mira- 
bizur, multa eſſe tum in _inmmensa e185 na* 
_tiira, tum-etiam in rebus ab eo creatis, que 
captum noſirum. excedant. | $21.15 ; 
 Andlet me add on this occaſion, that 2 
whereasthe main Scruples that are ſaid 
tobe ſuggeſted by Philoſophy againſt 
fome Kiko ov Amzcles of Religion, 
| aregrounded upon this, that the Modus, 
.as they- ſpeak, of thoſe things is nat 
.elearly \conceiyable, or at leaſt is very 
bardly explicablez theſe objections are 
-pot always ſo weighty as perhaps by the 
a | E cqnfi+ 
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confidence. wherewith they -are ntg'd 

you.may think them. For-whereas L ob- 
ferv'd to you already.,that.there are di- 
vers things..maintain'd. by, School Di- 
vines, 'which..are,.not contained in the 
Scripture , that, obſervatian. is chiefly 
applicable to. the things 'we:-are eons ; | 
lidering 3, fincein (everal. of: theſe nice | 
Poijits;, abe- Scripture affirms:qoly'! the 
thing , andthe: Schoolmeii are; pleas'd 
ta add the J/odus : And asbytheir uns 
warrantable boldneſs the: School:-Dis 


; vines determine. many things: without 
1 Book; (o the ſcrauples and . objettions 


that are made again{twhat the Scripture 
really delivers, are uſually. grounded 
... upon the. Erroneous or Precarious Af+ 
: ſertions ofthe School Philofophers,wha 
often 'give:the . Title of Metaphyſical 
Trutbs..ta Conceits that doivery liewa 
Wo. deſerve that name, and to which a rigid. 
= Philoſopher would perbaps:think': that 
F of Sublime Nogfenſe more proper: Bur | 
5 of this I elſewhere ſay: enough., and 
1 therefore ſhall now proceed ta the can4. 


La hs 


D 5 mw ek. A adds. ow. It. Le hai ind & 
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4 {xderation I chiefly intended, iz. That 
'y from-hence,That the Modus of 4 revealed , 
1  - Truth 7s either very hard, or not-at all. ex- 

1 plicable, it will not neceflanly follow, 
that the thing itſelf 1s irrational], pro» 

1 Ct vided: 


' vided th fofitve Frogh' of its: _ 
"be ſafficiem in their Kind, For ev'n.an 
Natural this Philoſophers:themſetves 
/Qo 'atid: admit 'ſeveral things, 
- whereof they catinot clearly explicateor 
*pethaps conceive the Moder,” Iwill not 
Fo mention the Origine of Subſtantial 


; thePerip tiek Philoſoph {yet not ad- 
| HEE a there are at(y/ſizoh Beings)l 
willtake tio furcher niorice of them5ef- 
penanny i repeat a" clear” Inſtance td 
ur pre ſe} weneed go no fur- 
cher th pedo Ives, atid'confider the 
n:6f:4he/$oul add Body iti man, 
For: who:eati; Phyſically explain, borb 
how an imemacerial Sabſtanac ſhould be 
ble'ts s 'of determine; and excite 
the motivis'sf a Body ; and. yet'hor' be 
able to prodece 1 Hed: in it Cas-by 
dead Palſſes,*great Faintnefes, EF <4 *t 
appedrs the ER caritiot;) und; which it 
for tnore 4iMcult | how an'tnicorporedl 
Subſtance ſhould receive fach Imp "off 
ons from'the" motions of a Body, is'to 
be thereby affefted with'real pain and 
pleaſure 3-*to which 1' elſewhere udd 
| ſome 
| Welt, though not takeri notice of,” ave 
; E 2 per- 


PFortns! 4s aniinſtance in'ithis kind ; be- 
#h'it may be a fit one as tb | 


other" properties of ' this: Unibny . 
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Frertiaps rio leſs difficult to beconceiy'd 
- and -accounted: for.. For how.can we 
comprehend, that there ſhould be mets- 
rally ſach an intimate Union! betwixt 
two ſuch diſtant Subſtances as'an( In- 
carporeal) Spirit and a Body, asithat 
'the former :may not, when it pleaſes, } 
quit the latter, which -cangot- a 
have any ſtrings or chains that can; tye | 
.or faſten to it that which has.no Body 
'on which they may take hold. And.I | 
there ſhew, that 'tis fall as difficult, Phy- 
fically to explicate how theſe ſodiffer- 
ing Beings come.to be united; as how 
they are kept from parting at-pleaſure, 
both the one and the other,þ&ng, to be 
reſoly'd into. the meer appojntment-of 
God. And if;to'avaid;the abſtruſeneſs 
of the Modus: of this Canjungion ,be- 
twixt the Rational Soul and theHumane 
Body, it be ſaid, as 'tis by the Epicare- 
' &::5,that the former is but a certain Con-. 
texture of the- finer and moſt ſubtle 
parts of the latter, the formerly pro- 
pos'd abſtruſeneſs of the Union betwixt 
the Soul and the Body will indeed be. 
ſhifted off ; but 'twill be by a Doctrine 
that will not much relieve ys. For thoſe 
that will allow no- Soul in Maa. but 
what is Corporeal, have a Modes to ex- 
plain, 


plain. that-T doubt they: will-:al 
leave ia-Riddle. -For of ſuch I Po 1F0 "4 
know no effet} thatMatter can produce 5 
but by Local Motion and Reſt, and the : 
conſequences of it,) how meer Matter, 
(let'them ſuppoſe it as fine as they 
$ pleaſe, and contrive it as well as they 

_ can) can 'make Syllogiſms, .and have 
Conceptions of Univerſals, and invent 
ſpeculative Sciences and Demonſtrati- 
ons, and in a word do all thoſethings 
which are done by Man, and-by no. 0+ 
ther Animalzand he thar ſhall intelligib- 
ly explicate to me the Modus of mat-. 
rers, framing Theories and Ratiocinati- 
ons, will, 1 confeſs, not only inſtru 
me, but ſurprize me too. WA: 

. And now give meleave to make this 
ſhort Refle&ion on what has been ſaid 
in this Se&ion, compar'd with what for- 
 merly Iſaid in the firſt Seion : That if WM 

on the ane hand we lay aſide all thelr- _ 
rational Opinions that the'Schoolmen » 
and other bold Writers have unwarran- 

-tably father'd on Chriſtian Religion, 

- and on the other hand all the Errone- 
. ousConceits repugnant to Chriſtianity, 

which the Schoolmen and others have 

proofleſly father d upon Philoſophy,the 
E 3 ſeems 
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Divinity and true Philofophy will ap- 
pear to be but'few,/as Tthink the: Real 
ones will be fourid tobe wons uf at all, 


SECT. vl. 


The next Gonfideration Fhall pro» | 
poſe, is, That a thing may, if fingly.or 
preciſely conſider'd, appear Unreaſona> 
ble , which yet may be. very Credible, 
if (conſider'd as a Part of, of a manifeſt 
Eonfequence from, a Dodrine __ lo 
highly ſo. 5, | 
of this I could give you more In- 
ſtances in ſeyeral Arts and Sciences,than 
I think fit to be here fpecifi'd 3 ' and 
therefore I ſhall. content my fel. to men- 
vion three or four. 

When' Aſtronomers tell us that the 
Sun,which ſeems not tous a foot broad, 
nor conſiderably bigger than the Moon, 
isabove a hundred and threeſcore times - 
bigger than the whole Globe .of the 
Earth, which yet is forty 'tixmesgreater 
than the Moon3'the thing» thus naked« 
ly propos'd, ſeems: very Incredible. 'Buc 
yet, becauſe Adrenoons 0g Semi 
ro vhrety: ws Kaye; by finding t 
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che Parallixes of the Plat ets”, conc U- 
ded the proportion of Mite three By- 
{ dies to beſuch as T has been Mention 

! or thereaboje, eva Op 4 on CE) 
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So the relations of Re ak FE that 
I have reach'd divers hundreds of miles; ; 
of Eruptions of fire, that have at once 
overflown and burn'd” vaſt Scopes of 
Land; ' of "the blowing up. of Moun- 
rains by their own fires 3, 0 the Caſt-. 
ing up of new Iſlands in the Sea it Tar, | 
and ores Prodj zes of too wn neftiondble. 
Truh, Cfor 1 Eto whit” wark Ipno- 
| Tance and Superſtition have made about 
other Prodig Ne. s: ) If they were atteſt- 
ed but by Mehr and ordinary Wirnefs, 
they would be judg'd Incredible, but 
we ſcraple not to believe them, when 
the Relation are atteſted with ſuch | 
Circumſtances, as make the Teſtimony 
as ſtrong as the things atteſted” are 
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=" coptaios a Theorem abobt theTangent 
= and.the Circumference of 'a.Circle,) | 

|  -youcannot.but have taken notice, that 
there are (carce greater Paxadoxes de- 
liverd | by Philoſophers or Dzvines, 
than you will find aſſerted by Geomerr;- 
ciaus themſelves. And though of lare 
the Learned Jeſuit Tacquet,and ſome ri- 
gid Mathematicigns, have queſtion'd di- 
vers of thoſe things. yet ev'n what 
ſome of theſe ſevere Examiners confeſs 
to be Geometrically demonſtrable from 
that Propoſition, contains things ſg 
ſtrange; that Philoſophers themſe]ves, 
that are not well acquainted with thax 
Propoſition andits Corollaries, can 
fcarce look. ypan them as other than [n+ 
compreltienſible , or ar leaſt Incredible, 
things; which yet, as improbable as they 
are conſider'd in themielves, eva rigid 
Demonſtrators refuſe nat to admit, be- 
cauſe they are legitimately .deduciþle 
from an Acknowledg'd truth. 

And ſo alſo among the Magnetical 
Phznomena there are divers_things, 
which. being nakedly propos'd , muſt 
ſcem-altogether unfit to be believ'd, as 
indeed having aothing hke'them im all 
nature; wheieas thoſe that are vers'd 
ja Magnetick Philoſophy, ev'n before 
ei S »  - — on 
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they have- made particular" Trials of! - +77 
y 4 will logk upon! them as aredible;_.  _ 4 
becauſe, how great Paradozes ſoever  - 
they may ſeem to ochers, they areicons. 
ſonant and conſequent to the DeQtrine'.' 8 - 7 
of, Magnetiſm , whoſe grand Axioms 
(from , what cauſe ſoever Magnetiſms 
are to bederiv'd ) are ſufficiently mani- 
feſt and therefore a MagneticalPhilo- 
{opher would not, though an ordinary 
Philoſopher would, thiok it unreaſona- 
ble to believe, that one part of the fame - 
Loadſtone ſhould draw a Needle'to it, |. 
and the other part drive the ſame Nee- I 
dle from it 3 and that the Needle in a 
Seamans Compaſs, after having been 
carry'd perhaps many hunder'd Leagues 
( through differing Climates , and” in 
ſtormy weather) without varying its 
Declination, may upon a ſudden, with- 
out any manifeſt cauſe, point at ſome 
part of the Rorizons ſeveral whole de- 
grees diſtant from that which it poitite - 
ed to before, To which might here 
be added diyers other ſcarce' credible 
things, which either others or I have 
try'd about Magnetical Bodies 3. but I 
- ſhall hereafter have occaſion: to. take 
' natice of ſome of them in a' fitter 


place, NAS 19 
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Wherefore, when ſomething deli- j 
 werd in or clearly 'dednc'd from Scri- Þ 
pture 1s objetted againſt, as a'thing F 
which it is 'not reaſonable to'believe: 
we muſt not only conſider, whether, if 
it were not deliver'd' in that Book, we Þ 
_ ſhould upon its owr* ſingle Account 
think it fit or unworthy to be believ'd; | 
but whether or no it s ſo improbable, 
that *tis'more fit to be believ'd, that all 
yy > 1mentery can be brought for 'the 
Authority - of the' Scripture are 'to be 


Rejected ; than that this thing which 
comes manifeſtly recommended to our 
belief by that Authority, is worthy-ta 
be Admitted : I ſay , manifeſtly recow- 


mended by that Authority, becauſe that, if 
the thing be not clearly deliver'd in 
Scripture,'or be not clearly and cogent- 
ly deduc'd thence, fo far as that clear 
neſs is wanting, ſo far the thing it ſelf 
wants of the full Authority of the Scri- 
ptire, to impoſe it on our aſſent. 

Faw 1.6 it will procure what T have 
faid the better Reception, if I add'a 
couple of Teſtimonies not of any ma- 
dern- Bigots,'no nor of any devout F4- 
thers of the Church; but of two-tto- 
dera Authors of Seas, and whoin their 
kinds have been thought extremely 
<p - ſubtle 
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;Rers of Reaſon' in whatever Ex : þ 
bred: wo eq ett 167T nr 
"be firſt paſſage Fſhall alledge, ths - 
onfeſtion [ £86rin@whe in his kecond. c 
thus: Fam vero ut rem in paxca: confes 
ar, quod ad meas aliorimoe opititouer, 
Wt nouitatis pre ſe fernnt ſpeciens,attinet, 
mihi its videtur 3 ft detur, Scripturant\ fa-: 
Ycramejus effe Authoritatis, ut nubo, wieda 
ſje? comtradici poſſit ,* ao de interfveteti-- Z 
one illizs omnis dquntagat fit ſcrapnlas , | _ 
(which he allows) aibil, ntut vereſtmrile 3 
aut ratione concluſua py gt TiCOnm: 
tra eas poſſit nag ullarum: ſit wirinm., ; 
quotieſcunque ille  fententiis atque verbs \Y 
Dins Libri aut rationibus liquids tmde des 2 
dudG 3s probate atque afſerte fnerint. Which 
confeſſion of '8pcinw# 18 .ſfurpals'd by 
that of his Champion Smalcizs, to be 
produc'd elfewhere in this Paper;:' The 
other paſſage T met within | 
the Excellent Monſieur Des a. 14,25. 
Cartes's Principles of Philo« , 
fopby, where difcourfing of :the either 
Infmite or Indefinite Diviſion of the . 
Particles of 'Matter, which is. neceflar 
to: make them fill exathy all the dif 
feringly figur'd ſpaces, throught which 
| | various | 
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various motions do- ſometimes; make: 
them paſs; he confeſſes! (as he well 
may, ) that the point is exceedingly ab-: 
ſtraſe, and.yet concludes : Et: quamvis 
quomodo fiat indefinita ifta Diviſio cogi- 
tatione comprebendere nequeamys , non 
ideo' tamen debemus dubitare quiin'fiat, 
qria clare percipimws illam meteſſario ſe. 
qui ex _natura materie nobis evidentiſſt- ' 
#2 cognita, &c, ] 
Andinthis place it may be ſ(eaſonable 
as well as-pertinent, to take notice of 
three or four particulars, which,though 
they be in ſome meaſure imply'd in the 
former general Conkideration , yet de- 
ſerve to bediſtinaly inculeated here, 
both for their importance, and becauſe 
they may as well be deduc'd as Corol- 
laries from the foregoing Diſcourſe, as 
be confirmed by the proofs I ſhall-add 
to each of them. OF theſe the firſt 
ſhall be this, that we muſt not preſent- 
ly conclude a thing to be contrary to 
Reaſon, becauſe Learned Men profeſs 
or ev'n complainFhat they are not able 
clearly to comprehend it, provided there 
be competent proof that it is true; and 
the thing be Primary or Heteroclite. 
For it is not alwayes neceſlaryto the 
making the. belief of a thing a =: 
that 


. juſtly, requ 
4 may be 


Idlew 


CY 


i 


and require a. 
good judgment 


yet be true, wil 


| thoroy- with oy That alſo therd'ate 
other't bgs, which, thoughithey be as 


_, ſony ; Pr yu ve 


20th cept | 


"es Mind; a -abd''þo 


manifeſtly Exiſhertr, as theſe newly men- 
tion'd tan. be detmonſtratively Trae, are 
yet of {6 abſirife a Kidd, that it-is- ex- 


ceedin Afficile to'frame clear 'and ſa- 
tisfaQtory* 


Notions of their Nature, we 
tnight Tearn, if we were inquiſitive 6- 


\ough; Evi from ſome of the moſt ob- 


*vows'things 3 ſuch as, for inſtaniee, Mes 
= add rs Huge :As to the former wheteof, 

Mart; ) thing ough the World and otir 
= Bod! &be made'sf' it, yet the Ide- 


e*n'by the greateſt Cletks; are houm- 
derd witi'too reat- [Aifficalties' (forme 


ea] 
And ox fot the latter; ( TIme; Y though 
that ultly celebtated | ſaying of 1488 
guftine',” 85” neiws' ex wt quarat cid fo ſit 
| 7 | explicare welins, 
F: part of it to 
owe Kibiyeled nit Time is, bv 
by the larter'part, "*FWherein he con 


fes he catinot declate' 'what it is, Tam 
not 'only allow'd to believe that he. 


could not nn an intelligible Jdex 3 


of 


4s thir/are wort to be Frathed of it 


of ' which Pelle\yhete mention to be ' | 
y acquieſc'din'byconfidering Men, - 


_-, I 


firſt:part of the fenteacche only meane, 
that when he. did not attentively cot 
der the'Natzre of it, he Wes he un- 
derſtood'ir, or that. :ho knew. thut there 
# ſuch a-thing as Tzzee, tes) tecouls 
not explain what it 3s, ' © 
And. indeed; though' Time be. that, 
zohich all Men allow to be, yet; 3f per 
wmpoſfibile ( as' the Schools ſpeak) a 
2 Mancbuld bave no other Notion" or 
$ Proof. of Time and Eteraity-;'Ceyen 
ſuch Eternity as muſt be conceded: to' 
bo mg; 3. than. what: he-conJd: tol-. 
let from: the' beſt- Deſcriptiohsof its 
Nature and Properties that ar&wont to 
be-given.3 | ſcarce doubt; butchewonld 
nit ay aniiminelligibl rhing; 
and incumberd with too maay Di 
ny toi. Be [fic ro:beadmitrediinto a; wiſe 
mays:Belief, ' Aud/this perhaps.you wn 
grant me,if -youhave ever: Put yourſelf 
teithePenance- of; perufing*th theſe conc 
JF foundiog Diſputes- and Speculations a+ 
{7 bout Fizic and Ererning; that partly in” 
Ariftatle and bis: Commentators; and 
partly ;among the $choolmen;and others, 
areto-be-met with upon'theſe abſtruſe 
Subjects, . And: no wonder }- lite the 
Learded Gufſndas''s 'and his  Pollowets 


| have 


CG covite 4: thisk har unehe - _ 


have very plauſibly '(-if not ſolidly.) 
ſhewn,that Daration, (and Time is but - 
Duration ' meaſur'd ) is neither a Sub- 
| ſtance nor an Accident, which they alſo. 
hold-of Space; about which the-Alter- 
cations among Philoſophers and Schook 
men are but little, if at all, ioferiour to 
thafe about 7i-e, - And I the rather 
chooſe to mention. theſe inſtances of 
Time'and Space,becauſe they agree very 
well with what I intimated by the 
expreſſion. of Primary or Heteroclite 
things, - bs © SIR Y 
.' To, which may be referr'd ſome: of 
thoſe things, that are call'd $piritnal. or 
Swpernajural , about which the . fame 
Conſiderations may bave place, .eſpeci- 


% - 


ally by Reaſon of this Affinity between 


u 


them, [that when'we treat of either , 
ſome. Proofs may in certain Caſes be 
ſufficiens,in ſpite of ſuch/Objeftions,'as 
19. other (and more ordipary Caſes) 


would invaljdate Arguments ſeemingly 
as \trong as thoſe Proofs. DG) 

If 'it be here oþjedted, ThatT am too - 
bold in venturing - without the Prece- - 
dence or. Authority of ' Learned Men; ' 
to introduce fo great a difference be- 
twixt other things and thoſe which I 
call Priwary and Heteroclite : 1 anſwer, 


That 
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That I ſhall nor ' ſolicitouſly enquire, 
thether any others have had the. ſame 
thoughts that E-propos'd 3 fince, whether 
they be new of no,they ought not to be 
rejected, if they be Rational. _ _ 
And I have this. inducement to ſup- 
poſe, that there ought to be in ſome ca-, 
ſes a great difference between themand 
other things,and conſequently between 
the judgments we make of the ways of. 
arguing about. them, and about other 
things; ſo that they are exceeding dif- 
ficult to be clearly conceiv'd and expli- 
cated by our imperfect Faculties,and'by. 
that difficulty apt to make what Men 
ſay of them, though true, to be leſs ſa- 
tisfactory and acquieſced in, than things 
| Not more true or rational, ſuggeſted up- 
on enquiries about Subjedts more fami- 
liar, or which zre at lea(t-more propor- 
tionate to our Faculties : For.thoſe ab- 
ſtruſe things, of which we have been 
ſpeaking, being ſuch, as either have no: 
proper and clear Genzs , by the help of 
which they may be comprehended, or 
have not any thing 1n Nature, that is 
(ſufficiently > like them , by a reſem- 
 blance to which we may conceive them 5, | . 
or being perhaps both Primary and He- 
tcroclite too, as not being deriv'd from - 1 
F the 'M 
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thecommon Phyſical Cauſes of other 
things, and having a Nature widely dif- 
fering from the reſt of things, 'tis no 
wonder, that our limited and imperfect 
Underſtandings ſhould not be able to 
reach to a fall and clear Comprehenfion 
of them ; bur ſhould be ſwallow'd up 
with the Scruples and Difficulties that 
may be ſuggeſted by a bold and nice en- 
quiry into things, to which there ſeems 
to belong, in ſome reſpet or other, a 
kind of Infinity, | 
Upon theſe, and other Conſtderati- 
ons of kin to them, I count it not irra- 
tional, to think that things Primary and 
Heteroclite, as alſo by a parity of Rea- 
{on, ſome things Immaterial and Super- 
natural , may be ſufficiently prov'd in 
their kind, if there be ſuch a poſitive 
proof of them as would be competent 
and fatisfaGtory, in caſe there were no 
conſiderable Objections made againſt 
the thing prov'd ( eſpecially ſuppoſing 
that the aſſerted Do&rine be not in- 
cumbred with much greater inconveni- 
encies than the contrary DoQrine, or 


. than any other, propos'd concerning 


that Subject :) Nay,I know not, why we 


may not, in judging of Primary and of 


Immaterial things, ſafely enough prefer 
that 


/ 


that Opinion, whi 


' ble to ſomewhat the greater inconveni- 


 converſant,being Primary or Heteroclite, 
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ch has the mote Co- 
gent Poſitive Proofs, though it ſeem lia- 


encies 3 becauſe in ſuch caſes our un- 
derſtanding is gratify'd with what it 
moſt requires in all caſes, that is compe- 
tent Poſitive fnducements to aſſent; and 
It is not confounded by the Objettions, 
becauſe a diſability to anſwer them di- 
reQly and fully may very well proceed 
either from the too abſtruſe Nature of 
the thing, or the limitedneſs and weaks 
neſs of our humane Intellecs. | 
And thus we may render a Reaſon), 
why , when we diſcourſe of ſuch un+ 
common Matters, we may ſometimes 
reaſonably acquieſce in proofs in {pight 
of 'ſuch ObjeQions as in ordinaty caſes 
would be prevailing ones. For the 
things, about which theſe proofs are 


or of as abſiruſe a Nature as if they 
were (o, it too often happens,that,what 
Opinion ſoever we chooſe about them, 
we muſt admit ſomething that 1s 1incum- 
bred with great difficulties, and there- 
fore will be liable ro grear Objections, 
that perhaps will never be directly and 
ſatisfaQorily anſwer'd. And ſince 1t | 
may fare thus with us, where two oppos 1 
oy F 2 lite Y 
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ſite Opinions are contradictory, we may 
conclude, that thoſe difficulties will not 
cogently evince the falſity-of a Theo- 
logical Opinion, which are but ſuch, 
that the ſame, or as great, may be ob- 
jected againſt another , that either 1s 
manifeſtly or confeſledly a Truth , or 
which muſt neceſſarily be admitted to 
be one, if the contrary Theological 
Tenet be \uppos'd nor to be one. 
. 2. Another Corollary that may be 
drawn from the Diſcourſe that afford- 
ed us the former, may be this3 That 1t 
may not be unreaſonable to believe a 
thing, though its Proof be very difficult 
to be underſtood, To manifelt this, I 
ſhalt need no other Argument, than 
what may be afforded by divers Geome- 
trical and other Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations 3 ſome of which are fetch'd by 
intermediate Concluſions from Princi- 
ples1o very remote, and require ſo long 
a ſeries of Mediums to be employ'd a- 
bout them , that zot only a Man that 
were of P:late's temper, who having 
ask'd Him that could beſt tell him, hat 
is Truth, would nor ſtay awhile to be 
ſatish'd about his Inquiry , would be- 
fore he reaches half way to the End of 
the Demonſtration, or perhaps of the 
_ Lems- 
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Lemma's,be quite diſcouragid from pro-- 
ceeding any-further 3 bat ev'n ſedulous 
and heedful Peruſers do find themſelves 
oftentimes unableto carry along ſucha 
chain of Ioferences in their minds , as 
clearly to; diſcern whether, the whole 
Ratiocination be coherent, and all the 
particulars have their due ſtrength and 
connection, And it you pleaſe to make 
a Tryal upon {ome of the Demonſtrati- 
ons of Vitel/io, or ev'n of Clavixs, that 
I can dire you to, I doubt they will 
put you to rhe full Exerciſe of your 
Parience, and quite tire your Attenti- 
on: And though the modern Algebrilſts 
by their Excellent way of expreſting 
Quantities by Symbols, have ſo a- 
 bridg'd Geometrical and Arithmetical 
Demonſtrations, that by the help of ſpe- 
cies 'tis {ometimes ecafie to Demonſtrate 
that in a Line ,, which in. the ordinary 
way would 'require a whole Page, (as 
our molt Learned Friend Dr. Ward has 
_ ingenioully, ſhewn, by giving the De- 
monſtrations of about twenty of Mr. 
Hobbs's Theorems in leſs than ſo. many 
Lines3) yet ſome Demonſtrable Truths 
are ſo abſtruſe, that ev'n in the Symbo; 
lical way Men need more attention to 
diſcern them, than moſt Men would em- 
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ploy in any Speculation whatſoever. 
Aol Der-Colter hint as famous and 
expert a Maſter as he was in this way, 
confelſes in a Letter to one of his 
Friends, that the Solution of a Problem 


ſtudy 3 though now, moſt Mathemati- 
cal Demonſtrations do indeed ſeem far 
ſhorter than they are, becauſe that Ex- 
clid's Elements being generally receiv'd 
among Mathematicians, all his Propoft- 
tions are ſo many Lemmata, which need 
be bur refer'd to in the Margin, being 
known and demonſtrated already, By - 
all which it may appear, that, granting 
ſome Theological Traths to be com- 
plain'd of by many as things ſo myſteri- 
ous and abſtruſe, that they cannot rea-, 
dily diſcern the force of thoſe Proofs, 
that Des-Cartes, and other ſubtile Specu- 
lators have propos'd to evince them 5 
yet if other Learned Men. that are come 
petent Eſtimators, and are accuſtomed 
to bring much Patience and Attention 
to the diſcernment of difficult and im- 
portant Truths, profeſs themſelves ſa- 
tisf'd with them, the Probations ma 

yet be cogent, notwithſtanding the dit» 
ficulty to have their ſtrength apprehens 
ded. For if ſuch a difficulty aughe 2 

; Þ4 
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paſs fora mark that a Ratiocinarh _ 
not valid, no Reaſonings. will be fon : F 


fitter to be rejected or diſtruſted, than 
many of thoſe whoſe Cogency has pro- 
| curd ſuch a Repute to Mathemarical 
Demonſtrations. 

i 2. It may alſo be deduc'd from the 
foregoing diſcourſe, That 'tis not always 
againſt Reaſon to embrace an Opinion 


which may be incumbred with a great 


Difficulty, or liable to an ObjeCtion not 
ealie to be (olv'd; eſpecially if the Sub- 
ze be ſuch, that other Opinions abour 
It avoid not either the ſame Inconveni- 
encies, or as great ones. The firſt part 
of what is ſaid in this Confideration, 
will often follow from the Suppoſition 
made in the precedent Diſcourſe. For 
thoſe things that render a DoQtrine or 
Aſſertion difficult to be conceiv'd and 
_ explain'd, will eaſily ſupply the Adver- 
ſaries of it with ObjeQions againſt ir. 
| And as for the /atter, viz. the Clauſe 
which takes notice that the Conftdera- 
tion, to which 'tis annex'd, will chiefly 
take place in that ſort of Opinions that 
are ſpecifi'd in it 3 it will need but lit- 
ele of diſtin& Proof. 
For 'tis manifeſt enough, that if the 
Subjetor Objet,about which the Opi- 
cs F 4 nion 
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non propard js converſant, he ſuch, 


o 


that not only the contradiftory Opini- 
on, but *others alſo, are obnoxious ei- 
ther to the ſame Inconvenitenctes, or to 
others that are equal, or greaterz, the 
difficulties that are urg'd againſt a Theo- 


Jogical Doctrine , may ( as hath been 


ſhewan already in the firſt Corollary) 


be rationally enough attributed, not to 
the unreaſonableneſs of the Qpinion, 


but to ſomewhat elle. . 
The laſt Conſettary, that ( as I in- 


"timared ) may be deduc'd from the 


precedent Diſcourſe, 1s, That 'tis not 
always Unreaſonable to believe {ome- 
thing Theological for a Truth, which 
(Ido not fay is truly jngonſiſtent with, 


but ) we do not clearly diſcern to com- 
port very well with ſomething elſe that me 


alſs take for a Truth, or-perhaps that is 
one indeed 3 if the Theological Tenet 
be ſufficiently prov'd-in its kind, and be 


af thar ſort of things that we have been 
of late and are yet diſcourſing of. 


The generality of our Philoſophers, 
as well as Divines, believe, That God 
has a foreknowledge of all future Con- 
tingencies; and yet how a certain Pre- 
ſcience can conſiſt with the Free-will 
of- Man, (which yet isgeaerally grant- 

| £q 


ed bim,in bing bm" Moral Or Gvit) 
is.ſ6 difficult to-diſcern, that thegecinie 
ans are wont to deny (uch things;as de+ 
pend.upon the will of free:Agents:to 
be, the proper Objeqs.of Omniſciencez 
Jand ;the Head of the Rembuſtrants, 
though. a very- ſubtle Writer., con+ 
feſles; that he Fs not, how clear- 
ly. to make out.the conſiſtency of «Gods 
Preſcience and Mans freedom ; both 
which. he yet confeſles to be Tfuths, 
being compell'd ta acknowledge the 
former, ( for the latter is evident, }. as 
well. by the Infiniteveſs that muſb«be 
aſcrib 4 to Gods-Rerfections,as by. the 
IProphetick Prediftions, whereby ſuch 
contingent Events have been \Qually 
foretold, - And the reconeilement of 
theſe Truths is not a difficulty peculiar 
to the Chriſtian Religion, but cancerns 
ſpeculative Men. in all Religions: 'who 
acknowledge the Deity to be iofinitely 
perfect, and. allow Man, as they ab, to 
$ be a free Agent, 
$ -[ ButI fave made this Seftion Sw 
lix alxeady, that I maſt nat enlarge-on 
this chixd particular. And therefore I 
ſhall ſhut it up with an acknowledgs» 
ment of, Des-Carjss, which may beiapr 
ply'd not; enly to 1t,:but to m—_— 
rnaart 
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_ that has been diſcours'd in. th 


| i$ Section, 
and indeed to a great part of this Let- 
ter, He then in an Epiſtle, that came 
not forth till ſome years after the Wri- { 
ters death, ſpeaks thus to the Philoſo-'i} 
phical Adverſary to whom 'tis addreſ- 


ſed: As I have often ſaid, when the 


Oneſtion is about things that relate to 
God, or to what +s Infinite , we muſt not 
conſider what we can compre- 
daonang % khend of them, ( ſince wekyow | 
etter 16, J | 
it that they ought not to be coms | 
prebended by ws ) but only what we can | 
conceive of them, or can attain to by any 
cert#in Reaſon or Argument, 
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And now 'tis time to advance to one 
of the main Conſiderations }- had to 
propoſe to you concerning the Subject 
of this Letter,and it is this 3 That when 
we are to judge, whether & thing be 
contrary to Reaſon or not, there is a 
great deal of difference, whether we 
take Reaſon for the Faculty furniſh'd 
only with its own innate Principle, and 
ſuch Notions as are generally obvious, | 
( nay, and if you pleaſe, with this eas | 

that 


T Scripture, 


7 Needle that never came near a Load- 


that Philoſophical Theory $;) or for 
the Faculty illuminated by Divine Ree 
velation, eſpecially that which is con» 
tain'd in the Books commonly call'd the 
To clear and inforce this the better, 
I ſhall invite you to take notice with 
me of the two following particulars, 
We may then in the firſt place con- 
ſider, That ev'n in things meerly Nayu- 


J ra], Men do not think it at all Irratio» 
J nal, to believe divers ſuch things upon 
{ extrinſecal Proofs, eſpecially the Teſti- 


mony of the skilful, as, if it were not 
for that Teſtimony, a Man, though born . 
with good parts, and pofhibly very 
Learn'd in the Peripatetick or ſome - 
other particular Philoſophy , would 
look upon as Irrational to be believ'd, 
and contrary to the Laws of Nature. 
Of this ſhall give you ſomelnſtan- 
ces in the Pheromena of the Loadſtone, 
and particularly ſuch as theſe 3 That the 
Loadſtone, though ( as was above inti- 


mated ) with one part it will draw, 


yet with another the ſame ſtone will re» 
z] the ſame point of the ſame excited 
eedle 3 and yet at the ſame time be 
fir to attraQ either point of another 


ſtone 
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' fone before * That 


| Ounce of [ron; which when arm'd (or 


ing on water, will as well come to; and 


thodgh'4t;be the 
Loadſtone that imparts:'an artraQtive 
virtue to the Iron, yet when the Load 
ſtone is cap'd, as they call'd it, and-ſo 
a piece of Iron ( and conſequently. 4 
diſtance) is interpos'd betwixr the ſtone 
and the weight to'be rais'd, it will'take 
up. by many times more than if it be-it 
ſelf - apply:d immediately : thereunto ,| 

Fi bis tele -inſomuch-- that Merſenuwn! 
Th de Mage. TElates *,, that (if there be} 
zet#' Propric- no ' miſtake,') he had al 
1=ibs. Þ-P- Loadſtone that of it ſelf 


XL +. wouldtake up but". half an 


cap'd Y would lift, up 'ten Pounds, 
which (ſays he ) exceeded the former 
weight . three hundred and. twenty 
times :-'That a Mariners Needle, being 
once' touch'd with a vigorous Load- 
ſtone, will afterwards,” when freely 
poiz'd, tar it ſelf North:and South 3 
and f- it'be by force made to regard 
the Eaſt and Weſt, or any other points 
of 'the Compaſs, as foon as *tis lefr-at 
liberty, "twill of its.ſclf-'return to its 
former Poſition : That a Loadſtonefloat 


follow a piece of, [ronthat is kept from 
advancing towards it ; 3 as, when it ſelf 
; 1s 
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is fix'd, and the Iron at liberty, 'cyill 
draw that Metal, to it : That without 
any ſenſible alteration . in the Agent or 
the Patient., the Loadſtone will in a 
Mtrice communicate all its virtues: to a 
epicce of Steel], and enable that to com- 
MI municate them to another piece of the 
ſame Metal: That if.a Loadſtone, ha- 
ving been markr_ at one end, be cut 
long-wiſe according to its Axi#,and one 
Segment be freely ſuſpended over the 
other, the halves of the ngarkt end, that 
rouch'd one another before, will not 
now lie together , but the lower will 
driveaway the upper 3 and that which 
regarded the North in the markt end of 
-& theintire Loadſtone, will join with that 
-& extreme of the lower half,which 1n the 
| intire ſtone regarded the South : That 
© ( as appears by this laſt nam'd Proper- 
| ty) there are the ſame Magnertical Qua- 
ÞF lities in the ſeparated parts of a Mag- 
net, as in the intire ſtone 3 and if 1t be 
cut, or even rudely broken 1nto a great 
many parts or fragments, every one of . 
theſe. portions, though perhaps not ſo 
big as a Corn of Wheat, will, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, ſet up for its ſelf, and have its 
own Northern and Southern Poles,and 
become a little Magnet, #7 jxrjs, or 10-. 

| depen- 
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dependent upon the ſtone from which 
'rwasſever'd,and from all its other parts! ; 
That, if a Loadſtone be skilfully made 
Spherical, thisdittle Magnetick Globe, 
very fitly by our Gilbert call'd a Terrel/a, 
will not only, being freely plac'd, turn 
North and South, and retain that Pofi- 
tion, but have its Poles, its Meridians, 
its Zquator. &c. upon good grounds 
deſignable upon it, as they are upon the 
great Globe of the Earth. And this 
will hold, wether the Terre/2 be great 
or (mall, 
I might not only much encreaſe the 
' numberof theſe odd Magnetical Phe- 
»omena's ., but add others about other 
Subje&ts: Bur theſe may ſuffice to ſug- 
geſt to us this RefleQtion, Thar there is' 
no doubt to be made. but that a Man , 
who never had the opportunity toſee or 
hear of Magnetical Experiments,would 
look upon theſe as contrary to the Prin+ 
ciples of Nature, and therefore to the 
DiCctates of Reaſon, as (accordingly ) 
{ome Learned Ar:ſtotelians, to whom | 
had occaſion to propoſe ſome of thern, 
rejected them as Incredible. And T 
doubt not, but Icould frame as plauſible 
Arguments from the meer Axioms of 
Philoſophers, and the Doftrine of Phi- 
loſophick 


3 


oſophick Schools againſt ſome Magus: 
an BH which Experience hath 
Watisfi'd me of, as are wont to be drawn 
om the ſame Topicks againſt the My- 
Mterious Articles of Faith 3 ſince among 
Fhe {trange Properties of the Loadſtone 
here are ſome, which are not only ad- 
nirable and ſtupendious, but ſeem re- 
pugnant to the DiCtates of © the received 
Philoſophy and the courſe of Nature, 
or, whereas Natural Bodies, how ſub- 
Tile ſoever, require ſome particular Diſ- 
poſitions in the Medium through which 
heir Corpuſcles are to be diffus'd, or 
heir AdGions tranſmitted, ſo that Light 
t ſelf, whether it be a moſt ſubtile Bo- 
ly, or a naked Quality, is refiſted by all 
dpacous Medinms, and the very effinvia 
df Amber and other Eledqricks will nor 
Dermeate the thinneſt Glaſs, or even a 
ieer of fine Paper 3 yet the Loadfſtone 
eadily performing his Operations 
brough all kind of Mediums, withour 
xcepting Glaſs it ſelf. 

If the Poles of two Magnetick Nee- 
dles do both of them regard the North, 
another Philoſopher would conclude 
hem to have a Sympathy, art leaſt to be 
unlikely to iſagreez and yet, if he 
bring theſe Extremes of the ſame Deno- 
mina- 


FE 5g = reach. of Spc an- 
other, one will./preſently drive.away 
the other as if there were 4 I 
Antipatby betweeri them; . 

Alamewhat long Needle being plac d 
horizontally, and exactly poiz'd+ upon 
the point of aPin,if you gently touch 
one..cad with the Pole of a: vigorous 
Magnet, that end ſhall manifeſtly dip or 
ſtoop, though you often take 1t off the 
Pin, and put it on again, And this 
inclination of theNeedle will continue 
many years, and-yet there 1s not only 
no other ſenſible change made in the 
Metal by the ContaQ of the Loadltone; 
but one HE, has-requir'd adurable Pre- 
ponderancy, though the other be -not 
Iighter, nor the whole Needle heavier 
than before, And the Inclination' of 
the Magnetick Needle may be-by an- 
other touch of the Load(tone: taken a- 
way without leſsning the weight of the 
part that is depriv'd of it. | 

The Operation that in a; trice the 
Loadſtone has on a Mariners Needle, 
though it makes no ſenſible change 1n 
it, or weakens the Load(tone itſelf, will 
not be loſt, though you carry it as-far as 
the Southern Hemiſphere 3 bur it. will 
not be the ſame in al places,but in wn 

the 


the Magnetick Needle will pointdi- 
redly vo North, in others ac; uk 
viate or decline ſotne degrees towards 
the Eaſt or the Welt : And,which ſeetns 
yet more ſtrange, the ſame Needle in 
the ſame place will not always regard 
the ſame point of the Compaſs, bur, 
lookt on at diſtant times, may vary front 
the true Meridian), ſometimes to the 
Weſt, and afterwards to the Eaſt, 

Allthe communicable vittnes of the 
Magnet rhay be imparted tolron, with= 
our any aCtual ContaCtt of the two Bo- 
dies, but barely by approaching in: a 
convenient way the Tron to the Load- 
ſtone for a few motnents, And the 
| Metal may likewiſe be depriv'd of 
thoſe virtues in a trice, without any imy 
mediate ConraCt by the ſameor another 
Loadſtone. | 

If you mark one end of a Rod, of 
other oblong piece of Iron, that never 
came near a Magnet, and hold it per- 
pendiculatly, you rhay at pleaſure, and 
in the hundreth part of a minute,make 
it become the North or South Pole of 
a Magnetical Body. . For if, when tis 
| held upright, you apply:to the botrom 
of it the North-extreme of an excited 
and well-poiz'd Fn lower _ 
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-of the Tron will drive away that Ex- 
>, treme, which yet will be drawn by the 
upper end- of the fame Iron, And if 
by inverting you make this lower end 

; the uppermoſt, it will not attra@, bur 
: | repel the ſame Lilly or North-point of 
the Needle, juſt under which it” is to” be 
perpendicularly held. 

Though,wvs «nita fortior,be a receiv'd 
Rule among Naturaliſts;yet oftentimes, 
if a Magnet be cut into pieces, theſe will 
rakeup and ſuſtain much more Iron than 
the intire ſtone was able to do. 

' Tf of two good Load(tones the for+ 
mer be much bigger, and on that ac- 
count ſtronger than the other, the great- 
er will draw a piece of Iron, and retain 
1t much more ſirongly than. the lefler ; 
and yet, when the Iron fticks faſt to 
® the greater and ſtronger Loadſtone,the 

Iefler and 'weaker may draw the Iron 
from it, and-take it quite away. 

Theſe Phenomena, (to mention now 
no more,) are {o repugnant to the com- 
mon ſentiments of Naturaliſts, and ' the 
ordinary courſeof rhings, thar; if ante- 
cedently- to any Teftimony of 'experi- 
ence theſe Magnetical Properties had 
been propos'd to 4riſtotle. himſelf; he 
would probably have judg'd theavfidti- 
- tious 
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"0s thitgs, Fr reppptons to the Laws 
'6f 'Natute': Nevertheleſs, thongh:3c 
ſeems 'mcredible, that the bare tonch of 
_ a Loadftotie ſhould impart to the Mari- 
ners Needle a Property, which, (as far 
as we know; ) nothing in the whole 
World that is not Magnetical -can com- 
municate or poſſeſs; and ſhould ope- 
rate: (as Men ſuppoſe ) upon it at 
three -or | four thouſand © Leagues di- 
ſtance z yer this is believ'd by the Peri- 
pateticks themſelves upon the/Teſtimo»_ 
ny-of thoſe Navigators that have fail'd. 
_ to the Faſt and Weſt-Indies; and divers . 
even of the more rigid of the modern + 
Philoſophers|believe more than-.this, 
upon'the Teſtimony of Gilbert, Cabaws, 
Kircherws, and other Learned: Magneti- 
cal Writers; - who have affirmed theſe 
things; moſt of which1 can alſo: averr to 
you upon my own knowledge, 

Thus the Habitableneſs 'of the Torrid 
Zoe, though ( as I lately nored ) upon 
 Pfobable grounds deny'd by Ariftotle, 

and thegenerality of Philoſophers for 
many Ages 3 yet not only thar, but its 
Populouſneſs is now confidently belie- 
ved by thePerjpatetickSchoolmen them» 
 [etves, who never were there, 
And though Ptolomy, and ſome other 
wi, G 2 _—__ 
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care andskill, and by the help of Gea- 


emident Aſtronomers, did with. great 


metry, as well as Obſervations, frame a 


— Theory of the Planets ſo plauſibly con- 


triv'd, that moſt of the ſucceeding Ma- 
thematicians for 12 or 14 Ages acqui- 
eſc'd in itz yet almoſt all the modern 
Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, ' that 
have ſearch'd into theſe matters with a 
readineſs to believe their Eyes, and al- 
low their Reaſon to aQ freely, have 
been forc'd, if not to reje&t the whole. 
Theory, yet at leaſt to alter it quite, as 
to.the Number and Order of the Pla- 
nets, though theſe laſt nam'd Tanovati- 
ons are ſometimes ſolely, and always 


mainly built npon the Phenomena dil- 


cover'd to us by two or three pieces of 
glaſs plac'd in a Jong hollow Cane, and 
honour'd 'with the name of a Teleſ- 
cope. 7 
The laſt of the two thingsT invited 
you to confider with me, is this, That 
when we are tojudge, which of two diſ- 
agreeing Opinions is moſt Rational, &e, 
to be judg'd moſt agreeable. to right 
Reaſon, we ought to give ſentence,not 
for that which the Faculty , furaiſh'd 
anly with ſuch and ſuch Notions,whe- 
ther vulgar or borrow'd from' this oy 
that. 
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that Set of Philoſophers, would pre- 
fer, but that which is prefer'd by the 
Faculty furniſh'd either with all the 
Evidence requiſite or advantagious to 
make it give a right Judgment in 'the 
caſe lying beforeit; or; when that can- 
not be had, with the beſt and fulleſt In- 
formations that it can procure, 

This 1s fo evident by its own light, 
that your Friend might look upon it as 
an affront to his Judgment, if I ſhould 
go about ſolicitouſly to prove it, And 
therefore I ſhall only. adyertiſe you, 
that, provided the Information be ſuch 
as a man has juſt cauſe to believe, and 
perceives that he clearly underſtands, it 
will not alter the caſe, whether he have 
it by Reaſon, as that is taken for the Fa- 


culty furniſh'd but with its inbred No» 


tions and the more common Obſervati- 


ons, er by ſome Philoſophical Theory, 


or by Experimeats purpoſely devis'd, or 
by Teſtimony Humaneor Divine,which 
laſt we call Aevelation. For all theſe 
are but differing ways of informing the 
Underſtanding, and of fignifying to it 
the ſame thing 3 as the Sight and the 
Touch may aſſure a Man,that a Body is 
fmooth or rough, or in mation or at 
reſtz (and in {ome other inſtances ſe- 
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veral ſenſes diſcover to us the ſame'Ob=- 
ze, which is therefore call'd ObjeZum 
Commune; and provided theſe Infor- | 
mations have the conditions lately -intis.. 
mated, which way ſoever the Under- 
ſtanding receives them , it may ſafely 
| reaſon and build Qpinions upon'them: + 
Aſtronomers have within-theſe 100 
years obſerv'd, that a Star hath appea- 
red among the Fix'd ones for ſome time; 
and having afterwards difappear'd;;.has 
yet ſome years after that, ſhew'd: rt-ſelf 
_ And though,as to this ſurpriſing 
Phenomenon, our Experimental Philoſos+ 
phers could have contributed notking 
to the producing it , and thongh 'tis 
quite out of. all the received Syſtenis of 
the Heavens that Aſtronomers have hi» 
therto deliver'd'; yet the Star: it {elf 
maybe a true Celeſtial light, and may 
attow us to Philofophizerrupomit, .and 
draw Inferences from the Diſcoveries it 
makes us3 as well as we can from: the 
Phtaomena of thoſe Stars that, are not 
extraordinary , and, of thoſe Falling 
Stars that'are within our owniKen'.and 
Region. : nity ging} fy 
| That the Supernatural things, ſaid to 
be perform'd byWwxches and Beek Spirits, 
motbr,if true, ſupply us with _— 
ITTIV CAS "I: 
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ſer and Afedimmns whereby! to conſtitute. 
and prove Theories, as well as the Phe- 
nomena of meer nature, ſeems tacitely 
.indeed,*but yer ſufficiently, to'be- ac- 
knowledg'd; by thoſe modern Natura-/ 
liſts,that care not to take any other way: 
to:decline the Conſequences that may 
be drawn from ſuch Relations, than ſol- 
licttonfly to ſhew, that the Relations 
themſelves are all (as I fear moſt-of 
themare ) falſe, and occafion'd by. the 
Credulity or Impoſture of Men. ' 
But not to do any more than glance 
at thefe- matters, let us proceed upon 
what 1s more unqueſtionable, and can- 
fider, that, fince ev'n. our moſt Critical 
Philoſophers do admit many of the a+ 
ſtoniſhing Attributes of Magnertick' Bo | 
dies, which themſelyes never had occa- 
fion to ſee,upon the Teſtimony of Gzl- 
bert, and'others, who never -were able 
to give the true cauſes of them 3 becauſe 
they look upon thoſe Relators as honeſt 
Men, and judicious enough not to be 
impos'd upon as to the matter of Fact : 
Since (I ſay) ſuch amazing things ate 
believ'd by ſuch ſevere Naturaliſts, up- 
on the Authority of Men who did not 
know the intimate nature of Magnerick 
Bodies and- ſince theſe ſtrange Pheno- 
_ G 4 men d 
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omens are not only aſſented to as true 
| by the Philaſophers we ſpeak- of, but 
many Philoſophical confequences' are 
without hzſitancy deduc'd from them, 
without any blemiſh to the judgment of 
thoſe that give their Aſſent both to the 
Things and the Inferences 3 why ſhould 
jt be contrary to Reaſon to believe the 
Teſtimony of God either about his Na- 
ture, which He can beſt, and He alone 
caftt fufly know, or abaut the things 
which either he himſelf has done,as the 
Creation of the World and of Man 
or which he means to do,as the deltroy+ 
ing the World, ( whether the whole 
World; or cur great Vortex only, Idiſ- 
pPutenat, ) and the railing both of good 
and bad Men to life again, to receiye 
Rewards and Pumſhments, according 
to their Demerits. For methinks that 
Apoſtle argues very well, who ſays, 1f 
we receive the teſtimony, of 
men, the teſtimony of God is 
greater; eſpecially about ſuch things 
concepning his own Nature, Will, and 
Purpoles,as 'tis. evident that Reaſon, by 
its owq unaſliſted light, cannot give ys 
the knowledge of, | ; 
So that we Chriſtians in aſleoting. tq 
Noftpines ppon the account of Revela- 
we | tion, 


1 John, v. 9, 


ſon. 


tion, need not, nor do not, rejet' the 
Authority of Reaſon, but onl 
from Reaſon: to itſelf, z. e, from Rea- 
ſon, as it is more ſlightly, to its DiQtates, 
as 'tis more fully inform'd, OF which 
two forts of DiQates there is nothing 
more rational], than to prefer the latter 
to the former. | 
And for my part am aptto think;that, ul 
if what has been repreſented jn this : 
SeFion were duly confider'd, this alone 
would very much contribute to prevent 
or anſwer moſt of the ObjeQions,” that 
make ſuch of the Queſtioners of Re- 
ligion, as are not reſolutely vitious, 
entertain ſuch hard thoughts of ſome 
Articles of .the Chriſtian Faith, as if 
they were direGtly repugnant to Rea- 
For, ( 
that 13not to be look'd on as the judg- 
ment -of Reaſon, that is pronounc'd 
ev n bya rational Man according to a 
Set of Notions, though the [aferences 
from theſe would be rational, in cafe 
there were nothing elſe fit to be taken 
into enuiedoc 
but that-is rather to be look'd upon as 
the judgment of- Reaſon, which takes 
in the moſt Information pracurable,that 
1s pertinent to the things under 
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by him that judges 3 
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fore Men; though 
otherwite learn'd and witty,ſhew-them- 
ſelygs not::equal Eſtimators:of the caſe! 
of, thoſe that believe the Articles ,we. 
ſpeak. of; when they pronounce/them to 
aſſent: Irrationally , becauſe the:things 
they.alfleht: to cannot be demonſtrated 
or maintain'd by meer natural iReaſon, 
and would: probably be. rejected /by:De- 
worritss, Epicurms; Ariſtotle, or any other 


_ of, the ancient-Philoſophers; to whom 


they ſhauld be: nakedlyi propos'd ,'and 
whoſe judgment ſhould. be deftrid about 
them... For, although this Allegation 
would fgnihe mugh,if; we pretended to 
prove what we . beliteveionly by Argu 

ments drawn from; the nature -of the 
thing afſented. to; yet it will not ſigni- 


fie.much'1n , our caſe, wherein we pre- 


tend toprove what we. believe,chzefly by 
Divine Teſtimpny,and therefore ought 
not to. be concluded guilty of an Irra- 
tional Aſlent, unleſs it; can be ſhewn, e1- 
ther that Divine Teſtimony is not duly 
challeng'd, by us for the main: of, ou: 

Religions or that inthe particularArti 

cles we. father ſomething' on thac.Teſti- 
mony which is. not. contain'd-in it, -or 
rightly deducible from it,” "And to put 
us upon the proving our-particular =_ 

| Ks C | cles 


bÞjes of Faich;fafficittly/delives inthe. 
i- Þcriptures, and fot: knowablecwithout 
(e Revelation, by/Arguments mteply;natu- 
Fa}; without raking, notice of; thoſe ;we 
an bring for the-proof of thatRevela- 
Itiodn/ on':whoſe - account. wei-embrace 
thoſe Articles, isto challengei'a Man; to 
Þ Duel, upon condition he fhall-make no 
uſe of his beſt weapons 3 and. 1s as unrea- 
ſonable, as if a-Schoolman ſbould'chal- 
lenge your Friend to prove, that!.the 
orrid Zone is inhabited, againſt the Rea- 
ons that the Ariſtoteliaxs are, wont ta 


i the (Air, and qualifie thathe 


e-Itherwiſe Ry 


erg y+ CAN 
1-Fhave but by Relation. . 7 147 
ly] - And indeed; the limitations. ,. that 
urfChriſtian Religion-prts to ſame vf the = 
ti-{dictates of , Philofapby, which '-were . 's 
ti-Iwont to be admitted in-a more genera] ; 
orfand: unreſtrained; Senſe, and:the+Doy 
u k crinesabout God and: the Soul,that 
tirfif ſoperadds to thoſe which the light of 
leg. .. Nature 
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re- might lead Men to 4bout the |f : 
_ ſame Subjetts 3 though to ſome they 
..may ſeem injurious to Philoſophy. and 
Reaſon; are as little unkind to either, 
as is the Gardener to a Crab-ftock; -er ll 
ſome ſuch other wild Plant, when by 
cutting off ſome of the Branches,” and 
by making a ſlit in the: Bark, that 'he 
may graft on it a Pare»majn,or ſome 0» 
ther choice Apples'; by this ſeeming! 

hard nſage he brinps it to bear a 
noblex fruit, than, if left to its own na- 
tural cohdition , it ever would have 
_ F know not, whether to all that 
hath been ſaid in- this SeFion, Tmay not 
add thus riuch further, that it ſometimes 
magpers, that thoſe very things, which 
at firſt' were propo#'d ro the 'under- 
ſtanding, and believ'd. ypon the ſcore 
of Revelation, are afterward aflented 
to by it upon the account of meer Reg- | 
fon, To which purpoſe I confider;that 

not. any'of the ancient Philoſophers , 
' hay (as far as I have read ) 'evin' of 

| thoſe that believ'd God to bethe Au: 

thor of the World, dream'd, thar'He 
created Matter of nothing, bur! only 

forin'd the Wotld 'our of pracxiftet 
Matter, whereas Chriſtian D 
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belides what they. nediate L 
tion, as when Fiſhes were made _qut of 
the water, or Adaw's body was made 


ateProdudion of Matter it (elf 'out of 
nothing, | 


SECT. VIIL. 


Afﬀter what has been hicherto di(- 
cours'd, it. may: be ſeaſonable to confi- 
der, what kind of Probation, or what 
degree of Evidence may reaſonably be 
thought ſufficient to make the Chriſtian 
Religion thought fit to be embrac'd. 

Rerhaps I ſhall not need to tell you, 
that, befid $ wo 


es the Demonſtrations wont 
tobe treated of \n vulgar Logick, there 
are.among Philoſophers three diſtinf, 
whether kinds. or degrees, of Demon- 


Demonſtration ,_ as we may call that, 
where the Conclufian . is manifeſtly 
built on. thoſe general Metaphyfical 
Axioms that can-never be other than 
true ſuch as. Nibil poteſt ſimul ofſe & 
nou; &fey, Non Entis null e ſunt Propricta- 
tes Reales, $86, There are allo Rs ag 
emon- 


te 


. out of theearth, there was an immedi- 


ftration. For there is a Metaphyſical 
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FR Liak __ educ'd © from* Phyſical | E 
Pri niciples3 ſuch as are, ®x nibilo nib 
fit. Nullaſubftaritia ins nibilum hes got] 

We. which: are not ſo abſolutely cer 
rain/as che former, becauſe, if there be a 
God, He may (at leaſt for ought '/we 
know) be able to create and annihi- 
late Subſtances 3, and yet are held un-. 
queſtionable by the ancient Naturaliſts, 
ary ſtill Cappoſe them, in their Theo- 
And laſtly, there are Moral De- 
moakiations; fach as thoſe where the 
Concluſion is built either upon 'ſome 
one ſuch proof cogent in. its kinds; or 
ſome concurrence of Probabilities'that 
it cannot be but allowed; , foppbſitig the 
truth 'of 'the moſt receiv'd Rules of 
bored and* Principles of Pradiicak 
yin ſophy $57 2601 
nd” this third kind of 'Probation; 
ag it come behind the7two othierg _ 
at in certainty; yet it'is the' ſureſt © ide; 
- wh tack he AGions of Men, thou "Hor 
their Contemplations, have regularly*al- 
we'd them to follow, © Andthe Con- 
clufions of 'a Moral Demonſtration ate 
the ſareſt that Men aſpire: to, not oNly' 
inthe. conduQ. of private'Mens-affains; 


but in the Government of States; *arid - 
evn 


Empires,” And this is confiderable*i 
Moral* Demonſtrations, that fach 'm: 
conſiſt and be as it were made , up of 
particulars, that are each of them bue . - 
probabley' of ' which' the Laws eſtab- 
liſhe -by God himſeIf among his own 
People, as well as' the praftice of our 
Courts of Juſtice here in Ezeland, af- 
ford us a manifeſt inſtance in the caſe'of 
"Murder; and ſome other Criminal Cau- 
ſes: '''For, though the Teſtimony of a 
 fngle Witneſs ſhall not ſuffice to prove 
the accug'd party guilty of Murder yet 
the Teſtimony of two Witneſles,though 
but 'of '<quaF Credit, that is; a fecond 
Teſtimony added to the firſt, though of 
it ({elf- never a whit more credible than 
the former , ſhall ordinarily ſaffice to 
| prove” a Man guilty 3 becauſe” 'it "is - 
thought reaſonable to ſuppoſe, "hat; 
though each Teſtimony. ſingle be. but 
probable, yet" a conciirrence of ſach 
. Probabilities ( which' ought in Reafo 
to be attributed to the Truth 'of wh 
they: jointly tend to prove — 
amount toa Moral certainty, 7. e, ſuch a 
certainty 2s may warrant-the Judge*t 
proceed - to-the- ſentence 'of *death'a” 
gainſt the Indicted party. .' | + vR_ 
Xo N 
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Chriſtian Religion : Tf you conſider, with 
how much approbation from diſcerning 
- Men that judicious Obſervation of Ariz 
fotle has been entertain'd, where he 
ſays, that 'ris as unskilful and impropet 

a thing torequire Mathematical Demon- 
- ſtrations io Aforal Aﬀairs, asto take up 

with Moral Arguments in matters Ma- 

thematicalz you will not deny, but that 
thoſe Articles of the Chriſtian Religion 

that can be prov'd by a Moral, though 
not by a Metaphyſical or Phyfical;De- 
Monſtration , may without any blemiſh 
to a Man's Reaſon beafſlſentedto3 and 
thar conſequently ( by vertue of the 
foregoing Conſiderations ) thoſe other 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, that are 
clearly and legitimately deducible from 
the ſo demonſtrated Truths, may likes 
wiſe without diſparagemeat be aſſented 
tO. 

We may alſo here conſider further, 
That the chooſing or refafing ro em+ 
brace the Chriſtian Religion, which is 
not propos'd to us only as a Syſtem of 
Speculative DoQtrines , but alſo as a 
Body of Laws, according to which: it 
tes us , that God commands us to 
worſhip Him, and regulate our "_—_ 

tne 
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the embracing, 7 ſay, or not embracing 
this Religion, 1s' an at of humane 
choice, and therefore ought to be deter-. 
min'd accor_ing to the dictates of Ptu- 
dence. Now, though in matters that 
very much import us, we may wiſh for 
and endeavorafter ſuch Reaſons, where- 
by to determine our Reſolves, as may 
amount to Moral Demonſtrations 3 yet 
Prudence will not always require, that 
we ſhould refuſe to at&t Ag 7 nents, 
of a leſs Cogency than Moral Demon- 
ſtrations. For oftentimes 1n bumane 
Affairs it fo falls out;that divers hazards 
or other inconveniences will attend 
whatever reſolution. we take; and in 
that caſe, all that Prtdgnce requires, or 
can enable us to do, is, to take that re- 
ſolution which upon the whole matter 
ſeems to be "referable to any otherz 
though that Which is thus prefer'd,may 
perhaps be liable to ſome Objection 
that cannot be direftly anſwer'd, but 
only obliquely, by the preponderancy 
of the Arguments that perſuade the 
choice: againſt which the Objection 1s 
made.--- 
- But here perhaps you will tell me, 
that the ſafeſt way in a caſe of ſuch im- 
portance, is to ſuſpend an ation that 18 
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every way attended with difficalties,and 
to forbear either embracing or rejeCt-: 
ing the Chriſtian Religion,rill the truth 
or falſeneſs of it come to appear evi- 
dent and unqueſtionable. 

To which I anſwer , that indeed in 
matters of bare Speculation, about 
which our Vnderſtandings only need to 
be converſant, the ſuſpenſion of Aﬀent 
1s'not only practicable, but uſually the 
fafcſt way,z but Des. Cartes himſelf, who 
has been the greateſt Example and In- 
culeator of this Suſpenſion , declares, 
that he would have it practis'd onely as 
bout humane & pecxlations,not about hu- 
mane A@Tions ; Sed bec interim dubita- 
tio ad ſolam contemplationem veritatis 
reſtringenda; non quantum ad uſum vite: 
quia perſepe rerum agendarum _— 

r 


preteriret ,. autequam nos dubiis noſiris 
exolyere poſſemus. Non raro quod tantuns 
eſt wveriſtmile cogimur ampledi, vel etians 
interdum, etſi e duobus unum altero ve- 
riſunilins non appareat, alterutrum tamen 
eligere, Andin ſome of his other wri- 
tings he ſpeaks ſo much to ſhew, that 
11s unreaſonable to expect in matters, 
where embracing or rejetting a courſe 
that requires practice is neceſlary, ſucha 
certainty as he judges neceſſary to make 

atrue 


 & true Phil acquieſce in refe- 
tence to Propoſitions about ſpeculative 
matters, that T find by one of his Let- 
ters,- that he was vehemently accus'd 
for having taught, that Men need not 
have as ſure grounds for chooſing ver- 
taous and avoiding vitious courſes, as |, 
for determining about things meerly 
Notronal. | 

And here let me obſerve to you the 
difference, that I take notice of in the 
cafes where we are put upon delibera- 
ting,whether we will chooſe or refuſe a 
thmg propos'd. For it may be 'pro- 
pounded to us, either as a proffer on 
whoſe acceptance an advantage may be 
hop'd, or as a duty, which, beſides the 
advanraye it promiſes to the perfor- 
mance, has a Penalty annex'd to the 
tion-performance, or as an onely expe- 
dient to avoid a great miſchief , or ob- 
tain a great good, 

Thus when in the Theatrum Chymicune 
ſome of its chief Authors, as Lully, 
Geber, Artephizs, who pretend to have 
been Adeptz, i, e. Poſſeflors of the Es» 
ixir, very earneſtly exhort their Rea- 
ders to apply themſelves to ſo noble 
and uſeful a ſtudy as Alchymy ( by the*+ 
helpof which, the laſt nam'd 4rtephiev 
| H 2 1s 


| is ſaid to haveliv'd a 109@ years;) they 
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make but a Propoſition of the firlt fort. 
For though a proſperons attempt to 
make the Philoſophers ſtone; ( ſuppoling 
there be ſuch a thing ) would poſle(s a 
Man of an ineſ(timable Treaſure; yet, 
if heeither refuſe to believetheſe Wri- 
ters, or, if he do believe them, refuſes 
to take the pains requir'd of him that 
would follow their counſel, he can on- 
ly miſs of the wealth, &c. they would 


make him hope for,but is really never a 


whit the poorer, or ina worſe condition 
than if they had not endeavour to 
engage him. EY | 
But if an abſolute Sovereign com- 
mands ſomething to be done by bis Sub» | 
jets 3 and to enforce his Command, 
does not only propoſe great Recom- 
penſes to thoſe that ſhall perform what 
1s preſfcrib'd,but threatens heavy penal- 
ties to the diſobedient 3 this will be- 
long to the ſecond (ort of Caſes above 


mention'd, in which, as 'tis evident, a 
Man has not the ſame latitude allow'd 
him as in the firſt. 
But if we ſuppoſe, that a Man by a 
tranſlation of very peccant Matter has 
_ got a ſpreading Gangrene.in his Arm, 
and a skilful Chirurgion tell him, that, 


if 


F:he will part with his Arm, he may be 
recover'd, and ſave his life, which elſe 
he will certainly loſe : This Caſe will 
belong to the laſt ſort above mention'd; 
the Patients parting with his Arm being 
the onely remedy of the Gangrene, and 
expedient to ſave his life, and recover 
his healch, Andherealſo 'tis manifeſt, 
that there are far ſtronger Motives , 
than thoſe'mention'd in the firſt Caſe, 
to make a poſitive and timely Reſolu- 
t10n, | 
To bring this home to our Subject, I 
- need but mind you, that the Chriſtian 
Dodrine does not only promiſe a Hea- 
-yen to ſincere Believers , but threatens 
no leſs than a Hell to the Refractory, 
The voice of Moſes, to. the Jews 1s 
this, Bebold, T ſet before you this day a 
bleſſang anda curſe 3 a bleſ- 
ſing, if ye obey the Command- H—_— icy 
ments of the Lord your God, 
which TI command you this day; and 4 
curſe, if ye will not obey the Command: 
ment of the Lord your God, but turn aſide 
ont of the way which I conrmand you this 
day. | 
A nd the Commiſſion that Chriſt gave 
his Apoſtles to preach the Goſpel, runs 
thus; Go ye into all the world, andpreach 
H 3 the 
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the Goſpel to every creature, i. 6. 'to- alf 

Mankind 3; be that believerb, 
Mars 3% and is baptiz'd. ſhallbe ſav'ds 
TEE but he thas believeth not, ſhall 
be damn'd. TS #< 
- Bythis you may perceive, that as far 
as there is either truth or- probabilir 
in the Chriſtian Religion, ſo far Forch 
he that refuſes to become a Diſciple to 
it, runs a venture, not only to loſe the 
greateſt bleſſings that Men can hope, but 
to fall eternglly into the greateſt miſe» 
ries that they can fear. And indeedour 
Cafe in reference to the Chriſtian Re» 
ligion may not only be refer'd to the 
fecond ſort of -Caſes lately mention'd, 
but ro the third fort too. For as the 
language of the Author of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion was to his Auditors, If ye 
believe not that IT am He (the 
Meſtias.) ye ſhall dye in your 


Jobn 8, 24+ 


fins 3; ſo of the two greateſt Heralds of 


ie, the one tells the Jews that neither is 
there ſalvation in any other : For, there 
Fe # no other Name under beaven 
fe 2 given among men whereby we 
uſt be ſaved : And the other tells the 
Theſſalonians, That the Lord eſus ſhall 
be reveal 'd from. heaven with his mighty . 
Angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on 


on thew that know not God, and obey not 
the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſws 

Chriſt 5 who ſhall be pamfh'd LT, 
with everlaſting deſtrut#ion * ** 
from the preſence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of bis power. 

| By all this it appears, that the Chgi- 
ſtian Religion is not propos'd barely as 
a proffer of Heaven in caſe Men em- 
brace it,-but as a Law that Men ſhould 
embrace it upon the greateſt penalty, 
and asthe onely expedient and remedy 
to attain eternal happine(s, and eſcape 
endleſs miſery; ſo that'the forbearing 
to ſubmit our necks. tai the yoke of 
Chriſt, being as well/a#dinous courſe, as 
ta. rejedt it, that which Reaſon here 
puts us upon, ts, not ſo.much to conſider, 
whether or no the Arguments for the 
Chriſtian Religion be Demonſtrations, 
and will enablea Man to anſwer directly 
all Objeftions and Scruples; (for there - 
are divers courſes that Prudence may 
enjoin a Man to (teer, whilſt Philoſophy 
ſuggeſts ſpeculative doubts about the 
grounds of ſuch Reſolutions ; ) © but 
whether it be more likely to be true, 
than not to be true, or rather, whether 
it be not more adviſeable to perform 


the conditions it requires upon a pro- 
H 4 bable 
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bable expeQation of. obtaining the 
bleſſings it promiſes, than-by refuling it 
to run a probable hazard of incurring 
ſuchgreat and endleſs miſeries as it per- 
emptorily threatens. l 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that this is a 
hard Caſe, But that is an Allegation I 
am not here to confider; ſince it pro- 
erly belongs to the DoQtrine about the 
Yrovidence of God, who being the on- 
ly Author and abſolute Lord ' of the 
Creatures, who can receive neither 
Laws nor Benefits from them, that can 
oblige him to:them 3 has a right co pre» 
ſcribe them what Laws he thinks fit, that 
are not impoſlible for them to obey,and 
2 to:puniſh their diſobedience to ſuch 
: 3 Laws; and much more has a right to-an- 
: | nex what conditions he. pleaſes to that | 
J: meltimable Felicity he holdsforths the | 
| proffer of it upon any terms being a fi 
act of his meer goodneſs, and the val 
'} of it incomparably ſurpaſiing whatever 
233 we Men can do or ſuffer to obtain it ; 
eſpecially conſidering, that, as he might 
enforce his Commands , as. Sovercigns 
commonly do by threatning Penalties 
to the diſobedient, withoue prapoſing 
| Rewards to the performersz; ſo che. has 
/ | given Men ſuch probable Arguments to 
Puol ground 
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&round their expeRations on; that they 
vill be ſelf-condemn'd; if they reje&t 
he Religion he propoſes, atid'yermain- 
Fainit to bedecent ( if 1 may ſoſpeak ) 
or him tocrown their Faith with unva- 
able: blefſings. © But; as I was ſaying, 
he dire and full Anſwer! to'this Alle- 
gation belongs notto this place; 'where 
it may ſuffice ro'ſay,' that whether- the 
Caſs be hard or no, yet'this isrhe Caſt; 
And therefore though the proofs of the 
hriſtian' Religion! did "riot aniount 
(which yet.I do 'not '(grant) to Moral 
Demonſtrations, a Man 'may':aGt ratio- 
nally'in embracing that Religion, if; all 
things confider'd,'it appear more like- 
ly to be true, than not to bexrue, ' 7. 
* And [ſhall by and by ſhew yau; that 
this. is not the onely Caſe, where: Pru- 
dence :puts us: upon making refolurions 
notwithſtanding eontrary doubts, © | 
I know the harſhne(s of the Caſe is 
by moſt Men made to conſiſt in this, 
That for a Religion, whereof 'the truth 
ſuppos'd in its promiſes and threats. is 
not demonſtratively prov'd, we muſtre-' 
figa up our pleaſures, and fometimes 
oncy conſiderable hardſhips and loſ- 
esand-.conſequently we muſt quit what 
is certain, for what 1s uncertain, have 
1} 
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_ fomething elſe to this ObjeCtion, ; that 
what- ( t0avoid repetition ) ſhallma 
np my; preſent Anſwer, which coaliſts'c 
two parts. 

The firſ# whereof is, That what: 
are to give up to become Chriſtians 5 is 
not really ſo valuable in itſelf as che 
ObjeRers think, and that 'tis of ſcarce 
any value at all, if compar'd to 'the 


goods we may acquire by parting with 


them. For alas! what is it that Chrj- 
ſtianity requires us to forego, but ſmall 
petty. emjoyments? which thoſe, r:that 
have had-the moſt of; have found! :them, 
and pronounced them unſatisfactory 
while they poſleſt them,and which ma- 
nifeſt experience ſhews to be no leſs 
tranſitary, than they have been declar'd 
empty, fince a thouſand Accidents may 
take them from us, and Death will. in- 
fallibly afrer a ſhort time ( which can 
be but a moment compar'd to Eternity) 
take us from them.. - And if it beſaid, 

that theſe Enjoyments, ſuch as they are, 

are at leaſt the only happineſs that we 
can make our ſelves ſure of, muſt free- 
ly profeſs, that I think it therefore the 
more reaſonable to part with them, if ut 
be neceſiary upon the hopes that _ 
| lan 
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Ytian Religion gives us. For :Celpeci 
oilly-if 8 Man behold thoſe things nog 
mly with a Philoſophical eyethar can 
lllook throxgb ther, but with a'Chiiſtian 
ye that can look beyord them,) if there - 
be no greater happineſs, Idonot think 
ſo-poor a thing as Men call Happineſs 
worth being greedily delir'd; and if 
there be ſuch a tranſcendent happineſs 
as Chriſtianity holds forth, I am ſure, 
F that deſerves to be che objeq' of my 
"| Ambition, Sothat either the Meanneſs 
| of worldly happineſs will make me 
£ think it no great miſery to want it ,, or 
the Excellency of heavenly Felicity 
will make me think it great wiſdom to 
part with earthly for it. a 
And now, in the ſecond part of my 
Anſwer, I muſt invite you to-confider 
with me, that, Chriſtian Religion re- 
quires not of us ations more imprudenr, 
than divers others, that are generally 
look'd npon as complying with the di- 
fates of Prudence, and ſome of them 
pradis'd by greatPoliticians themſelves 
a the weighty affairs of State. 
You know what a common pradtice 
'3t isingreat ſtorms at Sea, for the Mer- 
Thants themſelves to throw aver-board 
their Goods, and perhaps too their Vi- 
Quals, 
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Pn as peat pie oh 
be ſureto loſe what th oy cat reg/ an 
are not cettain either: that thislo& wil 
fave the ſhip, or that the: ſhip may'ne 


be-fav'd 'withour it. + The wiſeſt;' an 


ev'n the worldlieſt Men, wherherDrith 
ces or private perſons; think themſelve 


never more ſo, than when they toytand[ 
Jay out their care and time, and uſually}. 


deny themſelves many things to /pto- 
vide adyatitagiouſly for Children which 
they have but a Womans word for, and 
conſequently 2 bare Moral Re 
to aſſure-them to be'theirs. If 

In the Small Pox many Phyſitians are 
for Bleeding,” and others (as moſt 0 
our Engliſh PraQitioners. )- are very 
much agdinſt 4r, Syppoſingthen (which 
1s no very tare Cafe ) that a perſon 1nr 
vaded by that diſeaſe, be told\ by one 
of his Phyſicians; that unleſs x be 
eag'd of part of her burden by Phlebo« 
tomy; "mo will neverbeable to overcome 
the difeaſe;'and/@n'the contrary, the 


other aſſures him, that; af by exhauſts 


ing the treaſure of life ( the Blood: ) 
he further weakens Nature which«igbur 
too weak already; the difeaſs:imuſt 
needs- overcome her: What car-wpru- 
dent Mans do in this Caſe , wlidre he 
| . can 


| 
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take.no. refolatica, phaviery w 


able Arguments, that are not ri 


wm Jr ly: and fu ly to be anſwer 'd, may not 
m3 opposd, and where yet the ſuſ- 


penſi ion of. his reſolution may be as rui- 
nous, as the venturing to ta either of 
thoſe he is invited to? 

_ _ And inthe formerly mentioned Caſe, 
of a a Man that has a ſpreading Gangrepe 
in his Arm, if he conſents that it be cut 
off, which Prudence often requires that 
he ſhould do, he is certain to Joſe one 
of his uſefulleſt limbs, and is not cer- 
tain but that he may fave his life with- 
out thatloſs , northat he ſhall ſave it by 
that loſs. 

And to give you an Inſtance or two 
of a more publick nature: How many 
Examples does Hiſtory afford us of fa-' 
8 mous Generals, and other great 'Com- 

manders, who have ventur d their For- . 

ces and their Lives to ſeize upon places 

promis'd to be betray'd to them by 
thoſe. they had corrupted with money. 
though the ground, upon which they 
lng 0 hazard, be the engagement of 


ſome, who, if. they were not Traytors 
that could fallific their faith, would ne- 
yer have been brib'd to "make ſo crimi- 


nal and Ignomnious an engagement ? 
How 
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How ofterr have the greateſt Politid ff 
Ans Either reſolv'd to enter into! a Wat; |]! 
ot taken covrſes that they foreſee «All 
end in a War, upon the informations 
_ they receive from thofe they have cor 
tupted in other Princes Councils 3 
though, to believe ſuch [nte!ligencers, 
thofe who venture fo much upon their 
informations, muſt ſuppote them faith- 
Tefs and perfidious Men ? | 
Ter were not difficate,to add other Fri- 
ſtances to the fame purpoſe, by which 
join'd with what has been above dif: 
cours'd, it may appear, that a Man need 
not renounce or lay aſide his Reaſon to 
reſolve to fulfill the conditions of the 
Goſpel, though the Arguments for ir 
were none of them demonſtrative ones, 
For ſo much as a Probability of attains 
ing by it ſuch ineſtimable bleſſings, as it 
ropoſes, and little more than a bare 
Þrobability of incurring , by rej-Qing 
i,ſuch unfpeakable miſcries as it threa- 
tens, may rationally induce a Manto re- 
ſolve upon fulfilling its reaſonable con- 
ditions,and his Prudence may very well 
be juſtifid if it do but appear, that 
£7 Tt is more probable thar ſome Re- 
igion ſhould be rue, than that ſo many 
well atteſted Miracles alledg'd by the 
ancient 


\ 


ancient Chriftians ſhoutd be falfe ; and 
that God who is the Author of the 
World, and of Men, (for ſo much, 1 
ehink,may be Phyfically prov'd) ſhould 
leave Man whom he has ſo fitted, and 
by benefits and internal Laws obliged ta 
worſhip him, without any exprefs dire- 
tion how to do it: And that (29 If 
there be any true Religion, the Chriſti- 
an is the moſt likely to bethat,in regard 
not only of the excellency of its Do» 
t | Etrine and Promiſes, bur of the Prophe- 
; | cies and Miracles that bare witneſs to 
| | it, theRecords of which were made by 
| honeſt plain Men, who taught and pra- 
ſed the ſtricteſt virtue,and who knew 
their.Religion condemn'd Lying, free- 
ly join'd their Dofrine and Narratives 
with their blood: the truth of which 
was ſo manifeſt in the times when they 
were faid tobe done, that the evidence 
ſeem'd'abundantly ſufficient to canvert 
whole'Nations, and among them many 
conſiderable and prudent perſons, who 
had great opportunity as well as con- 
cern to examine the truth of them , and 
who were by their intereſt and educati- 
on ſo indiſpos'd to: embrace Chriſtiant- 
ty, that, to make a ſincere profeſſion of 
it, they muſt neceſfarily relinquiſh _ 
tnetr 
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their former Religion, and their former} 
Vices, and venturouſly expoſe for it no 

only their Fortunes, but their Lives. -; 
Tf it be here objected, that it is very 
harſh, jf_notunreaſonable, roexaCt ups 
On: ſo great penalty as: Damnation ſa 
firm an aſlent,as 1s requiſite to Faith, to 
ſuch Dottrines as are either obſcurely 
delivered, or have'not their truth de- 
monſtratively made out : I anſwer, that 
whatever others may think, Idon't be- 
 lieve, that there is any degree of Faith 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, that is 
not ſatable to the evidence that Men 
may have of it,if they be not wanting 
ro themſelves through Lazineſs, Preju- 
dices, Vice, Paſſion, lntereſt, or ſome o- 
ther culpable defe&t. For conſidering 
that God is juſt, and gracious, and has 
been pleas'd to promuJgate the Goſpel, 
that Men whom it ſuppoſes to att as 
ſuch (that is, as rational Creatures ) 
ſhould be brought to ſalvation by it; I 
ſee no juſt cauſe to think, that he intends 
to make any thing abſolutely neceſlary- 
to ſalvation, that they may not ſo far 
clearly underſtand as they are command-., 
ed diſtindly and explicitely to believe 
It; and what isnot ſodeliver'd,l ſhould, 
for that very Reaſon,unwillingly admit, 
| to 
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to be neceſlary to ſalvation; Ando: - 
may here-remember , that T formerly. 


told you, [ was far from thinking all the 


 Tenents either of the Schools, or of 


particular Churches, to be ſo much as 
Chriſtian Verities,and therefore am very 
unlike to allow them here to be funda- 
mental and neceſſary ones; and I take it 
to be almoſt as great as common a mi- 
ſtake, that all the DoQrines that cor 
cer fundamental Articles, muſt be fun- 
damental too; as if becauſe the Head 


is a noble part of the Body, and eſſen- 


tial to life, therefore all the hair that 


'Frows upon it , muſt be thought ſuch 


too. 
neſs of Aſlent, ,that is ſuppoſed to be 


But then as to the abſolute firm-- 


exactedby Chriſtianity to the Articles 
it delivers, I am not (ure that'tis fo ne- 
ceflary in all caſes to true and ſaving 
Faith, as very many take it to be. Far 
fGrſt the Scripture itſelf tells us, that 
ne of 'the Truths it reveals, are un- 
thomable Myſteries, and ſome other 


e Points: are #:ovinre 5 hard to- be under- 


ood 3/-and .'tis unreaſonable to - ſup- 


poſe, that the higheſt firmneſs of Aſſene 
1s to be given- to ſuch Articles, or to 
thoſe parts of them, as their:obſcurity 
| keeps us from having ſs much reaſca yo 
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as-we have to ſuppoſe we underſtand. 
thoſe thar are far more plainly reveal'd. 
And (ſecondly) to ſpeak more gene- - 
rally, 'tis harſh to fay, that the ſame de- 
gree of Faith 1s neceſſary to all Per- 
ſons, fince Mens natural capacities and 
_ diſpoſitions , and their education, and 
the opportunities they have had of be- 
ing informed, do very much, yet per- 
haps not culpably, diſpoſe ſome mpre 
than others to be diftident, and apt to 
hzfitate, and frame doubts. And the 
ſame Arguments may appear evident e- 
nough to one Man to make it his duty 
to believe firmly what they perſuade, 
which in another, naturally more ſcep=- 
tical, or better acquainted with the 
difficulties and objections urged by the 
oppoſite Party, may leave ſome doubts: 
and ſcruples excuſable enough, And 
when either the Doctrine itfelf is nor. 
clearly deliver'd, or the Proofs of it; 
that a Man could yet meet with, are: 
not fully cogent ; for that Man, not to: 
give ſuch Truths the fame [degree of! 
Aflent that Demonſtration may pro+ 
duce, is not, as- many interpret, it, an 
affront to the Veracity of God;zfiace he: 
may be heartily diſpoſed and ready: to. 
- ES believe 
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ve all that appear-to bimfo- 


. be revealed by God, and only daubts, 
whether the thing propoſed be indeed 

revealed by him, or whether the diffh- 
dent Party rightly underſtands the 
{ſenſe of theſe words wherein the Reve- 
lation is contain'd 3 which is not to dis 
ſtruſt God, but himſelf: And that in 
ſome caſes , a degree of Faith not ex+ 
empt from doubts, may, through Gods 
goodneſs, be accepted, we may learn 
from hence, that theApoſtles themſelves, 
who were ſo much in Chrifts favour, 
made it theirPrayerto him,That he would 
encreaſe their Faith: And he that beg'd, 
that if he could do any thing for his 
ſon, and cryed out, Lord T believe, belp 
thou my unbelief', was ſofar accepted by 
that merciful High Prieſt, who is ape to 
be toucht with theſenſe of our infirmi« 
ties, that his Requeſt was granted, 
though it could not be fo but by having 
a Miracle'done in his favor. The Di(- 
ciples diſtreſt by a ſtorm, and crying to 
their Maſter, as thinking themſelves up« 
on the very point of periſhing, were 
ſaved by him at the fame time when he 
gave them rhe Epithet of mer of little 
faith + And at another time, Peter walk- 


ing upon the Sea, though he had loſt a 
| I 2 degree 
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| degreeof that Faith that made him firſt | 
engage upon that adventure, and, was | 
reproved for it by Chriſt, was yet reſcu- 
ed from that ſinking condition which 
both he and his Faith were in. And 
we are told, in the Goſpel, of a Faith, 
which, though no bigger thana grain of 
Muſtard-ſeed, may enable a Man to re- 
move Mountains: And though this paſ- 
ſage ſpeaks not primarily of juſtifying 
Faith, yet ft1]] it may ſervero ſhew,that 
degrees of Aſlent,far ſhort of the great-_ 
eſt, may be ſo far accepted by God, as to 
be owned by miraculous Exertions of 
his Power, - For the Faith then that is 
made a neceſſary condition under. the 
| Goſpel, as the genuine fruic and ſcope 
of it is Obedience; ſo 'tis not indiſpen- 
ſably ſuch a Faith as excludes doubts, 
but refuſals. And though the Afſent 
be : not \ſo ſtrong as may be produ- 
ced by a Demonſtration 3 yet it may 
be. graciouſly accepted, if -it be but 
ſtrong enough to produce Obedience;z 
and accordingly whereas Paxl in one 
place declares,that in Chriſt Jeſus neither. 
circumciſion availeth avy thing, nor uncir- 
cumciſter but faith operative through loves 
we may. leara his meaning from a paral- 
lel place, where varying the words, and- 
| > not 
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not the ſenſe, of the latter part of the 
ſentence, he ſays, that in Gariſe Jnr ndie 
ther circumciſion availeth any thins , nor 
Wncircumciſion but the keeping of. the Com» 
mandments of God. | readily grant, 
that attainment of a;higher degree. of 
Faith'1s always a bleſſing, and cannor 
be ſufficiently prized, without being ſin- 
cerely aimed at; but there are jn ſome 
Virtues and Graces - degrees, which 
though ta reach be a great happineſs, 
yet 'tis but the endeavoring after them 
that is an indiipenſible Duty. : Likewiſe 
'tis true, that the firmneſs of. aſſent 
to Divine Verities, docs.in ſome regard, 
bring much honour to God ; as 'tis ſaid 
of the Father of the Faithfu], (who in 
reference to the promiſe made him. of 
Tſaac, did not conſider his own age, .nor 
Sarahs long barrenneſs,{o as toentertain 
any diffidence of what God had told 
him, ) that being mighty in faich, he. 
pave glory to God: But tis true too, 
that in another reſpect a practical aſſent 
builc upon a leſs undoubred evidence, 
may have its preheminencez for when 
Chriſt now riſen from the dead, had ſaid 
to the diſtruſtful Didiz249, Thomas, Be- 
canſe thou haſt ſeen me,thou haſt believed; he 
3 immedi- 
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immediately adds, But bleſſed ( that is, 
pecuharly and preferably blefled ) are, 
thoſe that have not ſeen, and yet have bee 
lievedz and indeed he does not a little 
honour God, ( in that ſenſe wherein 
Mortals may be ſaid to honour him ) 
' whois ſo willing toobey and ſervehim, 
and' ſo ambitious to be in an eſtate 
where he may always do fo, that upon 
what he yet diſcerns to be but a pro- 
bability of the Chriſtian Religions be- 
ing the moſt acceptable to God, he eme 
braces it with all its difficulties and dan- 
gers; and upon this ſcore venturouſly 
reſolves to ſubmit, if need be, to a pre- 
ſent and actual dereliftion of all his 
Sins and Luſts, and perhaps his Intereſt 
andhis Life too, upon a comparatively 
nncertain expeCtation of living with 
him hereafter, 
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The Concluſion of the Firſt Part. © 


And here Iwill put a Period to my 
Anſwer to your Friends Queſtion in 
one of the two ſenſes of it, and fo to 
the firſt Partof this Diſcourſe. Againſt 
all which perhaps your Friend will ob- 
3ect, That at this rate of arguing for 
the Chriſtian Religion, one may Apo- 
logize for any Opinion, and reconcile 
the moſt unreaſonable ones to right 
Reaſon. But 'tis not difficult for me to 
reply, That this Obje@ion is grounded 
£ither upon a miſtake of the deſign of 
this Letter , or upon the overlooking 
'of 'what is ſuppos'd init. Forl donot 
pretend, that the Conſiderations hither- 
to alledg'd ſhould paſsfof Demonſtra- 
tions of the ' Truth of Chriſtianity , 
'which is to be prov'd by the excellency 
'of the Dodrines it teaches, and that of 
the Rewards it promiſes, ( both which 
are worthy of God, ) and bydivers 0- 
ther Arguments, eſpecially the Divine 
Miracles that atteſt it : But that which 
I was here to do, was, not to lay down 
the grounds why I receiv'd the Chriſt 
an Religion, but to return an Anſwer, 
backt with Reaſons , to the Queſtion 

I 4 
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think, that 4 Chriſtian, to contiaze- ſuch , 
muſt deny or lay aſide bis Reaſon © The 
ſum of the Anſwer is this, That the 
Dodrines realy propos by the Chriſtian 
Religion, ſeeming to me ta be by pro- 
per Arguments ſufficiently proy'd 1n 
their kind, ſo as that the proofs of it, 
Whether they be gdewonſtrative or no > 
are ſufficient, (the nature of the things 
to be prov'd, conlider'd) ta juſtifie a 
rational and prudent Man's embracing 
It; this Religion (I ſay) ſeeming to 
me to haye ſuch poſitive Proofs for it, I 
do not think, that the ObjeMions, that 
are ſaid to be drawa from Reaſon againſt 
It, do really prove the belief of it to 
be inconfiſteat with right Reaſon, and 
do outw:igh the Arguments alledgable 
1n that Religions behalf, To. propoſe 
ſome of the general grounds of this 
Anſwer of mine, was the defign of the 
Conliderations hitherto diſcours'd of; 
which (as [hinted to you at the begin- 
ning ) could be no other than general, 
unleſs yau had mentian'd to me ſome of 
your Friends particular Objedions, 
- Which when he tells you, you will per- 
haps fipd that Thave already given-you 
the grounds of anſwering them. And 
_ © though. 


poſitively - the Truth of; gur-Religion 
after the example of. the'excellent Gro- 
$:44, and ſome other veryleatned Wri-. 
ters, be not, as you ſee, either. my task 
or my deſign ; yet if you attentively 
conſider what I write in that ſhort Diſ- 
courſe, wherein I manage but that ſeem- 
ingly popular Argument for Chriſtiani- 
ty, that is drawn from the Miracles that 
are (aid to atteſt it, you will perchance 
be invited to think, that when-all the 
other Proofs of it are taken in; a Man 
may, without renouncing or affronting 
his Reaſon, be a Chriſtian. ,, ;4{;." +. 

But to proceed: to the more @pnlide- 
rable part of, what I preſum'd, your 
Friend will object, I an{wes,;Fhat,the 
confjderationsT bave alledg'd inthe be» 
half of ſome Myſteries of' the Chriſti» 


_an Religion, will. not be equally appli» 
cable to the moſt abſurd or or_ 


ble Opinions, - For- theſe Confideratir 
ons are offer'd as Apologies for;Chrifti- 
an Nodrines, but upon two. or all 'of 
theſe three Suppoſitions, . ; Thecfirſt, 
That the Truth, of the main;RKeligion 
_ of: which ſuch Doftrines wakea part, is 
ſo far-poſirively prov'd by real and un- 
controul'd Miracles, and other compe- 

We | teat 
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poets 1s 10k that nothing, but the « 
manifeſt and irreconcileable Repugnans IN| 
cy of its DoQrines to right Reaſon; 
ought to hinder us from believing them: 
The ſecond, That divers of the things, 
at which reaſonable Men are .wont to 
take exception, are ſach, as.Reaſon it | 
ſelf may diſcern to be very difficult, or 
perhaps impoffible for us to underſtand 
petfetly-by our own natural light. And 
the third, That ſome things in Chriſti: 
anity which many Men think contra 
to Reaſon,/are, at moſt, but contrary 
it, as 'tis #ncompetertly inform'd and a(- 
ſiſted, hat not when 'tis more fully Tn- 
ſtrated, and particularly when 'tis in- 
lightned and affiſted by Divine Revela- 
tion. And asIthink theſe three Sup- 
poſitions are not juſtly applicable, (T 
fay not, as the Objection does, to. the 
moſt abſurd, or unreaſonable Opinions, 
bur, ) to any other Religion than the 
true, which is the Chriſtian; ſo the laft 
of theſe Suppoſitions prompts me to 
take notice'to you, that, though we 
ought"'to be exceeding wary, how we 
admit what pretends to be fupernatu- / 
rally reveal'd ; yer if it be attended 
with ſufficient evidence of its being ſo, - 
we do very much wrong and prejudice 
QurF 
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& our ſelves, if out of an-unreafanable 
jealouſie, or,to acquire or maintain the 
repute of being wiſer than others, we 
ſhut- our eyes againſt the lighe it offers, 
For beſides that a Man may as well err 
by rejecting or ignoring the Truth , as 
by miſtaking a falſhood for it ;-Iconfi- 
der.that choſe Men that have an Inſtrn- 
ment .of knowledge, which other Men 
either have not, or, ( which is asbad ) 
refuſe to employ, have a very great ad» 
vantage above others towards the ac- 
quiring of Truth, and with far leſs 
parts than they , may diſcover divers 
things, which the others, with qll their - 
Pride and Induſtry,thall never atrainto. 
As when Galileo alogea the mo- 
dero Aſtronomers was Maſter of a Te» 
leſcope, 'twas eaſte for him to make no+ 
ble Toveries in Heaven of things, to 
which not only Ptolomy, Alphonſas, and 
Ticho, but ev'n: his Maſters, Ariſtarchas A 
$4mias.and Copernicws,themiclves neyer y 
dream'd of, and which other Aſtrono- ; 
mers cannot ſee but by making uſe of 
the ſame kind of Inſtrament. And on 
this occaſion let me carry the Compari- 
ſon, ſuggeſted by the Teleſcope, a little 
further, and take notice, that if Men 
having heard, that there were four Play 
| ners 
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2# is ann opacous body, and ſome 
horn'd-like the dow, had reſolv'd-to 
examine theſe things by their naked NI 
eyes, as by the proper Organs of Sight, 
without employing the” Teleſcope , ': by 
whichithey might ſuſpe&; that Galileo 
might put ſome Oprical' delufion upon 
them; they would: perhaps have afſem- 
bled in great mulcicudes to gaze at Fe- 
2w and Jupiter, that' ( ſince plus! vident. 
Oculi quam Oculzs ) the numberot* eyes 
might make amends for their dimneſs. 
This attempt not ſucceeding , they 
wouldperhaps chooſe out ſome of the 
youngeſt and {harpeſt ſighted Men, that 
by their piercing.gyes that may be diſ- 
cover'd which ordinary ones could not 
reach, And this Expedient not ſuc-_ 
ceeding neither, they would perhaps 
diet their Stargazers,and preſcribe them 
_ inward uſe of Fennel , and Eye- 
bright; and externally apply Collyriums 
" fs: E ye-waters, and thoſe to as. little 
purpoſe; as the reſt. With ſucha pity, 
mix'd * with: Indignation, as Galileo 
would:ptobably have look'd on ſuch 
vain and fruitleſs atrempts with, may a 
judicious Chriſtian, that upon a due ex- 
amination admits the Truth of the Scri- 
, ptures, 
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vain endeavors of tho 


Men, who, by 


the, goodneſs of , their natural.parts, or 


hy. the improvements of them,or by the 


number. of, thoſe that conſpire in the 
fame ſearch, think, with the. bare eyeof 


Reaſon to make as great diſcoveries of 
heavenly Truths, as a perſon afliſted by 
the Revelations, contain'd in the. Scri- 
pture, can with great eaſe and ſatisfa- 


Qorineſs attain. To. which let meadd 


this further improvement of the Com- 
pariſon,that «5 a skilful Aſtronomer will 
indeed firſt ſeverely examine, whether 
the Teleſcope be an Inſtrumeat fit. to. be 
truſted, and not.likely to impoſe upon 
him 3 bur being once reſoly'd of that, 
will confidently believe the. diſcoveries 
it makes him, however contrary to..the 
receiv'd. Theories .of the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, and to what he himſelf beliey'd 
before,and would (till, if the Teleſcope did, 
not otherwiſe inform him, continue to 
believe ſoa well qualif'd Inquirerinto, 
Religions, though he will be very wary, 
upon What terms he-admits Scripture 5 


yet if he once be fully ſarisft'd, thathe 


ought ro admitit, he will not ſcrupleto 
receive upon its authority whatever ſu- 
pernatural Truths it clearly diſcloſes to 

I him 3 


Preſumptuous and 
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him ; though perhaps contrary to the | 
Opinions he rower. held, and which, 
if the Scriprure did not teach him 0- 
therwiſe, he would yer affent to. Arid 
..& the Galaxy and other whitiſh varts of 
the Sky, were by Ariſtotle and his Fol- 
lowers, and 'many other Philofophers, 
who look'd on them only with their na- 
ked eyes, for many Ages reputed to be 
but Meteors ; but to thoſe that look on 
them with an eye afliſted by the Teleſ- 
cope, they plainly appear true Conſtella- 
tions made up of a multitude of bright 

though little) Stats 3 ſo there are 

heological Doftrines, which to Phi- 
loſophers, and others that look on them 
with the naked eye of Natural Reaſon, 
ſeem to be bur light and fantaſtical 
_ things; which yet, when Reaſon,affiſt- 

ed and heightned by Revelation, comes 
to contemplate, it manifeſtly ſees them 
to be true and celeſtial Lights,which on- 
ly their ſublimicy keeps conceal'd from 
our weak (naked) eyes, 
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T Hil ﬆ the Conſiderations a- 
VV. Y. | bout Religion and Rea- 
ſan, (td which the following. Eſſay 
* Tannexd ) were not yet come from 
t the Preſs , the Learned Publiſher of 
them falling one day into Diſcourſe 
with me about the Deſign they aim d 
at,and ſome of the Points they treated 
of, and pertieularly.the,.ReſurreQion; 
our Diſcourſe. occaſioi'd my..letting 
bim know, that I-had long ſince had - 
thoughts, and perhaps imparted ſome 
of them._to my Friends, about ſucb 
Subjef;and that in particular about 
the ReſurreQion. I: had yet. by we 
a Manuſcript, wherein divers years 
ago Þ bad endeavour'd to ſbew, that 
_ the Phzloſapbical Difficulties , ag'd. 
againſt the Poſſibility of; the Relur- 
rection, were nothing near ſo inſupe= 
rable, as they are-by.ſoine pretended, 
A 


an 


2 


C Dy tobe. Upon 


by ke 
Natice, the Curioſity be expreſs'd 


to ſee thy Eſſay, engaged me quickly 
t0:bping it bim ; though my being rea- 
dy to go from London wade me do it 
without- ſtaying to lock, it over my 


_ 


ſelf; much leſs to add what ſince oc- 
curd to me about thethings treated 
of in_it. But notwithſtanding its 
Im perfebtions, and my unwillingneſs 
t0-:let it go abroad; eſpecially-with= 
'out ſome Papers that ſhould-bawepre- 
ceded it, the Learned Peruſer would 
not be devied leave to fend it, (in 
my abſence ): unaltered to the Preſe, 
and join it to the Trafi be'expeGed 
thence ; poſutively affirming , that 1 
ought. no longer- to flifle a Diſcourſe, 
that be judg'l wery ſeaſonable, and 
thought likely to do good. - In -which 
CanjeGure if he'do-not prove miſta- 
Fu T hope ſome more ingenious than 
religious Men, ſeeing what can be ea- 
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mine , for one of the moſt oppoſed 
Holldriner of Chriſtianity, will bere- 
by be made leſs forward to condemn 

| all thoſe for Deſertors of Reaſon, 
that ſubmit 10 Revelation. And I 
. ſhall hope foo, ( on the other ſide, p, 
that ſome more Religions , than, in 
this matter "well-infirm'd d Men, will 

be induc'd to think, that what they 
call the New Philoſophy may fur- 
niſh us with ſome new Weapons for 
the defence of our ancienteſt Creed z 

_ and that Corpuſcularian Principles 
may not only be admitted without 

| Epicurean Errors , but be employ'd 
againſt they. 
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ERRATA: 


Ag. 3. line 26, read deceaſe for decreaſe, p, ro. 1. 21; 

Kircherm, a Polonian Phyſitian in Quercets- 

- ne. Þ, T2.1, 36, r, require. p, 13,1. 27, r. i meant. pls, 
]. penulc, read firſt poſſeſſor, p.,17, 1, I. r. arg of 4+0. 29. '' 

1,4.r-I did(purpoſely) but tonch,p. 39. 1. 7. t. dndtor an, 
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3 Some Phyſico-Theological ; 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


ABOUT 


The Pos s1z1LITtY 


OF THE 


RESURRECTION: 


4 \ He.Queſtion about which my 
4 g.thoughts are defired being 


SS this; cher to believe the 
Oe nn Reſurre@ionof the Dead which 
the Chriſtian Reljoion teaches, be not to be- 


lieve an, Impoſſability TI ſhall, befote 1 
proceed any further;crave leave to ſtate 
the Queſtipn _ ſomewhat moxe clearly 

and diſtindly.3, that, being freed from 
Ambiguities, you may the Petter know 
in what ſenſe Tugderſtand it in thy An- 

{wer in the returning whereof, your 
Friend need not_defire me to iffiſt but - , © 
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upon my own Thoughts,unleſs he could 
do me the favor to dire&t me to ſome 
Author, which I have not yet ſeen,that 
has expreſly treated, upon Philoſophi- 
cal grounds, of the Queſtion he pras+ 
poſes. 

Firſt then Itake it for :granted, that - 
he does not mean, whether the Reſur- 
reFion 1s a thing knowable, or directly 
provable by the meer Light of Nature. 
For, if God had not, in the Scripture, 
poſitively revealed his purpoſe of Rai- 
ſing the Dead, I confeſs., Iſhould not 


have thought of ary fnch thing , nei- 


ther do I know, how to prove that it 
will be, but by flying, not only, to the 
Veracity, but the Power of God; who 
having declar'd that he will' raiſe 'the 
Dead, and being an Almighty :Agept, T 
have reaſon to believe, thath Wil hot 


Ll x7 4 


Fail to perform what he has foretold, . 


- Nor do I ( ſecondly.) underftand & 
the Queſtion to be, Whether the xeſwr- | 
reTion be poſſible to be effeted 'by 
meerly Phyfical Agents and'means, For 
that ir is not to be brought to pals ac- *| 
cording to the common courſe of Na« 
ture, Ipreſume.z after the univerſal'ex- 
perience of ſo many Ages, which have 
afforded us no inſtances of "it. And 
| IP though 
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though perbaps in Speculation it ſcems 
aot abſolutely repugnant to Reaſon, 
that the ſcatter'd parts of a dead Body 
might.be .reconjoin'd, ſoon after the. 
death of the Man; yet I think you yill 
ealily grant it to be morally impoſlible, 
that this ſhould happen to any one per- 
{on, and much more, that it may, nay, 
that it will happen toall the perſons of 
Mankind at the worlds end : So. that 
when. I treat of the poſhibility of the 
General ReſurreFion, [take it for grant- 
ed,that God has been pleas'd to promiſe 
and declare, that there ſhall be one,and 
that it ſhall be effeted, not by or accord- 
ing:to the ordinary courſe of Nature, 
* butbyhbis own Power. Oa which ac- 
2 caſion, I remember, that when our Savi- 
3 our; treating of the ReſurreFion,filenc'd 
the Saddxces that deny'd it, he conjoins, 
* as the cauſes of their Error, the twa 
= - things L have pointed at in this Obſerva- 
tion, and in the firſt that preceded 'it : 
Tou err, (ays he , not. knowing the $cri+ 
ptures, nor: the Power of God, And when 
an Angel would aſſure the bleſſed Yirz; 
gin, that ſhe ſhould bare a Child with» 
out the intervention of -a Man, (which 
was a caſe ſomewhat akin to ours, {ince 
'twas a production 7 a Humane Body 
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_ontof a ſmall portion of bumarie ſub- 


ſtancein a ſupernatural way, ) he con- 
cludes his ſpeech by telling her, -That 
rothing fhall prove impoſſuble to God. 

'' Jn the third place, I ſuppoſe, that 
the Article of - the Reſurre@;on, taught 


| by the Chriſtian Religion, 1s not here 


meant by the Proppſer in ſuch a lati- 
rude, as to comprize all that any'/parti- 
cular Church or Se of Chriftians,much 
leſs any private DoQor or otherWriter, 
hath taught about the Reſurre@7on z but 
only what is plainly taught about it in 
the holy Scriptures themſelves. And 
therefore, if befides what isthere ſo'de- 
liver'd, the Propoſer hath met with'any 


thing that he judges to be impoffible in 


its own Nature, he hath my free conſent 
to:deal with the Authors and' Abetrors 
of ſuch unreaſonable Opinions, (which 
I declare myſelF to be nor only uncon- 


a 4 


y to the growth of Chriſtianity. __ 
.. 4. And now, that I miay yet further 


clear the way for the Diſcourſe that is 


ro follow, and obviate ſome ObjeCtions 
and Scruples, 'which I thmk tis'better 
fealonably to prevent, thanſolemaly to 
anſver; I ſhall defire your leave to lay 
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cern'd ro defend , but ſufficiencly diſ= Þ 
og'd to rejeQ;) as raſhneſles unfriend= Þ 
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down. in-this place a couple of Confi- 
derations3, of which I ſhall begin wi:h 
this, that 'tis no-ſuch eaſfie way.as at firſt 
it ſeems, to determine what is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary and but ſufficient to make 
a portion ob. Matter, conſider'd at dif- 
fering times or places, to be fit to be 
reputed the ſame Body, yp 

. _ That the generality of, Men do. in 
vulgar Speech allow themſelves a great 
latitude about this affair, will be eafily 
granted by, him, that obſerves the, re- 
ceived forms of ſpeaking, Thus Kome 
is ſaid to be the ſame City, though :it 
hath been ſo often taken-and ruin'd b 
the Barbarians and others, that perhaps 
ſcarce any of the firſt houſes have been. 
left ſtanding, and at.lealt very few-re- 
;# mainin compariſon of thoſe that. haye 
= been demoliſhed, and: have had others 
23 built in their ſtead, | Thus an V=zverſ- 
# & is ſaid to be the ſame , though ſome 
Z Colledges fall to ruine,, and new ones 
are built ; and though once in an Age 
all the. perſons that: compos'd it , de- 
creaſe , and are ſucceeded by others, 
Thus the Themes is ſaid tobe the, ſame 
River, that. it was in the tima. of our 
Forefathers, though indeed the water 
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© that now,runs under Lozdon-bridge, 1s 
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rot the ſame that ran there anthour a- 
So, and is quite other than that which 
will ran there an hour hence. And fo 
the Flame of a Candle is ſaid to be the 
fame for many hours together, though 
It indeed be every minute anew body, 
andthe kindled Particles, that compoſe 
itat any time affign'd, are continually 
putting off the form of flame, and are 
repaired by a ſucceſſion of like ones. 
Nor is it by the Yulgar only that the 
Notion of 14entity has been uneafie ta 
be penetrated. Forit ſeems, that even 
the ancient Philoſophers have been 
puzled about it, witneſs their Diſputes, 
whether the ſhip of Theſe#s were the 


ſame after it had (like that of Sir Fran ' 


c+ Drake) been ſo patch'd up from time 
fo'rtime to preſerve it as a Monument, 
thar ſcarce any Plank remain'd of the 
Former ſhip, new Timber having bee 
ſubſtituted in the place of any p 

that in length of time rotted. Andeven 
in Metaphyſicks themſelves, I think it na 
eafie task to eſtabliſh a true and ade- 
genre Notion- of  7dentity , and clearly 
determine, what is the true Principle 
of Individuation, And at all this F do 
nor 'tmuch wonder; for almoſt every 
Man that thinks, conceiyes in his'mind 
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this or that Quality or Relation,or Ag-" 
gregate of Qualities,to be that which is : 
eſſential to ſuch a Body, and -proper: eo 
give it ſuch a Dehomination 5; whereby 
2 it comes to paſs,that,as one Man Chiefly 
& reſped&s this thing, and another that, in 
XZ a Body that bears ſuch a name; ſo ane 
# Man may eafily look upon a Body as the 
ſame, becauſe it retains what he chiefly 
confider'd in it, whilſt another thinks it 
3 tobechang'd 1nto a new Body, becauſe 
# it hasloſtthat which he thaught was the 
Z denominating Quality or Attribute, 
'Thus Philoſophers and Phylitians diſfa- 
gree about Water and Ice, ſome taking 
the latter. to be but the former: diſgui- 
# fed, becauſe they are both of them cold 
2 and ſimple Bodies, and the latter eaſily 
reducible to the former, by being freed 
from the exceſhve and adventitious de- 
gree of coldneſs 3 whil'ſt others, look- 
1ng upon fluidity as eſſential to Water, 
think Ice upon the ſcore of its ſolidity 
to be a diſtin& ſpecies of Bodies. | And 
ſo Peripateticks and Chymiſts often diſ- 
agree about the Aſhes and. Calces of 
burat Bodies; the firſt referring them 
to Earth, becauſe of their permanency 
and fixtneſs, and divers of the Spagyriſts 
taking them to be Bodies ſus geners, © 
B 4 becaule ' 3 
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| Greeks, whoſe Languages wereſoremote 


becaufe common Aſhes uſually contain 


a cauſtick Salt, whereas Earth ought ta 
be infipid : And thelike may be ſaid of _ 
ſome Wood-aſhes and Lime-ſtone, and | 
even Coral, which, when well-calcin'd 
and recert, have a biting taſte, beſides 
that ſome of them that are A may 
be reduc'd into Metals, as may be eafily 
enough try'din the Calces of Lead and 
Copper. 

| Theſe difficulties about the Notion 
of Tdentity 1 have therefore taken no- 
tice of, that we may not thinkit ſtrange, 
that among the ancient Hebrews and 


1n ſeveral regards from, ours, the fami- 
liar expreſſions employ'd about the 
ſameneſs of a Body ſhould not be ſo 
preciſe as were requiſite for #beir turn, 
who maiatain the ReſurreFjoz in the 
moſt rigid ſenſe, And this leads me 
from the firſt of my ewo Conſiderations 
to the ſecond. Thy 

That (' then ) 'tis not repugnant or 
unconſonant to the Holy Scriprure 5 to 
Suppoſe, that a comparatively ſmall 


quantity of the matter-of a Body, be- 
_ Jng increas'd either by Affiimilation :ar 


ather convenient-Appoſition of aptly 
diſpoſed matter, may bear the game of 
Xh - - the 


$7 us — 


the former Body, I thi 


- 


Expreſſions, I meet with in the Old an 
2 New Teſtament. $3552. 4 
g * For firſt, St. Paxl in the 15th Chapter 
2 of his firſt Epiſtle 'to the Corinthians, 
3 where he profeſledly treats of: the Ae- 
4 ſurredion, and anſwers this Queſtion 5 
3 But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead 
x raiſed up ? And with what Body do they 
3 come? ,ver. 35 :: He more than once ex- 


3 plains the matter by the fimilitude of 


3 Sowing, and tells them , Yer. 37. That 
which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that 
7 Body that ſhall bez but bare Grain, it may 
4 chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, 
4 Adding , that God gives this ſeed a Body 
$ 4 be- thought fit ; to each ſeed -its own 
Body, ver: 38, Now, if we conſider the 
| multitude of: Grains-of Corn, that may 
4 in a good Soil grow out of 'One3 inſo- 
3:much: that our Saviour ſpeaking in the 
$ Parable de Agro Dominico, of a whole 
yg Field, tells us, that the Grain may well 
bear a hundred for one : We cannot but 
think, that the Portion of the matter 
of. the Seed that 1s in each of the Grains 
( not toreckon what may be contained 


$-3n the Roots, Stalk,and Chaff, ) muſt be 


yery ſmall, OTELD 
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I. will not now confidet, whether this 
Text juſtifies the ſuppoſition of aPla- 
tick Power in ſome pare of the mattet 
of a deceafed Body ; whereby, being 
divinely excited, it may. be enabled to |} 
take to its ſelf freſh matter, and ſo ſub- 
due and faſhion ir, as thence ſufficiently 
- torepair or augment itſelf; though the 
Compariſon ſeveral times employed by 
St. Paxl, ſeems to favour ſach an Hypo» 
theſis, Nor will I examine, what may 
be argued from confidering,that Leaver, 
though at firſt not differing from other 
Dough, is by a light change of Quali- 
ties, that it acquires by time, enabled 
ro work upon and ferment a great pro» ! 
ment a great Proportion of other! 
Dough. Nor yet will I here debate, ; 
what may be ſaid in favour of - this 7 
Conjecture from thoſe Chymical Expe- 
riments, by which Kircherws , Querce- | 
tanxs and others, are affirmed to have | 
-by a gentle heat been able to repro- 
duce in well-cloſed Vials the perfe&} 
Idea's of Plants deſtroyed by the fire 2 
I will not, [ſay, in this place enter upon 
a Diſquiſition of any. of theſe things, 
both becauſe I want time to go thorow 
 withitz and becauſe,though the Reſuſ- 
citation, ſuppoſing the matter of Fat, 

may 


may piveno ſmall countenance. ro- ou? 
Cauſe; yet I ds not either abſolute» 
ly need it, or perhaps fully acquieſce 
in all the Circumſtances and Inferences 
$ that ſeem to belong to it, But one thing 
C there js, that Imuſt not leave unmens 
tion'd in this place 3 becauſe Treceived 
it, ſoon after the Tryal was made; from 
two eminent Perfons of my Acquaint+ 
Þ ance, Men of great Veracity as well as 
Judgment 3 whereof one made the Ex- 
E periment, atid the other ſaw it made in 
Yhis own Garden, where the Tryer of 
#F the Experiment, (for he was ſo mo» 
# deft, that he would not confeſs himſelf 
'F ro be the Author of 'it,) took fome 
'$ Aſhes of a Plant juſt like our.Engliſh 
& red Poppy, and having ſow'd theſe Als 
2 califate Aſhes in my Friends Garden, 
''J they did, ſooner than was expetted,pro- 
' 3} duce certain Plants: larger and fairer 
'F than any of that kind that had been 
"Y ſeen in thoſe parts. Which ſeems to 
$ argue, that in the ſaline and earthy, z. e, 
the fix'd Particles of a Vegetable; that 
has been diffipated and deſtroyed 'by 
the violence of the fire, there may re- 
- main a Plaſtick Power inabling them to 
contrive diſpoſed Matter,ſo as to repro- 
duce fuch a Body as was formerly 'de- 
ſtroy- 
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ſtroyed.” +Bat to- this ' Plaſtick Noweny, 


reſiding in ary portion of the deſtroye 


© Body itfelf, it will not perhaps be nece(- 


; _ to:have recourſe; ſince an, Exters- | 
na 


nal and Omnipotent Agent can without 
it perform all that I need contend for : 
As Tthink 1 might gather: from that. o- 
ther expreſſion of Holy Scripture, that 
T meet with in the ſecond Chapter of 
Geneſts, where 'tis ſaid, That the Lord 
God tauſed a deep ſleep to fall upon 
Adam; amd be ſlepts and he took one of ' 
his Ribs , and cloſed up the fleſh inſtead | 
#bereof. - And the Rib which the Lord | 
God bad taken from Man, made he 4 
Woman , and brought her unto the Man, * 


Ver, 21,22. For, __ it cannot be 2 


pretended, that eitherthe whole or any % 
confiderable portion of Eve's Body. was * 
taken out of Adams, which was depri- 
ved but of aRib : And ſince it cannoe } 
be probably affirm'd, that this Rib had |} 
any Spermatick Faculty, both becauſe 
the Text aſhigns the Formation of the | 


-Woman to God, and becauſe the Semi» | 


nal Principles in Animals. requires the 
.commixtiure of Male and Female, the 
latter 'of which the Text fappoſes-not 
.to have been then made; Why may I 
not conclude, That, if it pleaſe God pF 
. Is 
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his immediate Operat ; » ito take a "4 » 
tion of the Matter of a-Hymane Bod. . 
and addto it a far greater andity;, : 
# ther of newly created, or of x =, 
 F iſtent, Matter 3 thenew Body fo --* 
-may,congruouſly enough to Scriptute-: 
expreſſions, be reputed to be made. of+- 
.the. former Body, And accordingly NT 4 
Adani . ( Ver, 23. ). gives 'the .realog 
why he-called his Wife 2Þa, which yur 
Tranſlation renders, Woman 3 becauſe 
ſhe was taken out of Ih , winch. i" our » 
S Verſion is render'd, Max. -'. 
- 'Theother Text that I conſider to my 
preſent purpoſe, is the myſtical Reſur- 
I redion deſcrib'd in. Ezekzel's: Vi on , 
2 where all, that remain of the dead Mea 
F that were to riſe up an Army of living 
# Men, was a Valley full -of dry, Bones, 
+ which being bythe Divine Power ap- 
3 proach'd..to one another, and made to. 
join together'in'a convenient. manner, 
were afterwards . by. the agerapycal 
Appoſition of either newly created, 
extrinſecally ſupplied, Matter, a4 4 
furniſh'd with Sinews , (by: - oped —_— 
which I ſuppoſe it. meant not; only _ 
Nerves, but Veflels, Tendoos, 3, - 
| Ligaments, &*c.-). and Fleſh RY þ 
cover'd with skins 5- and laſt of Is; a 


2 vivifying 


| 
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Iitying fpiric was convey'd intothenk 


42 2 that made them ſtand upon 
35-9579 "their feet alive; an exceeding 


preat Army, Whence I gather, that if 


*tis not 4unconſonant to the expreſſions 
of Scripture, to ſay, that a Portion of) 


the Matter of 'a dead Body, being uni- 


ted with a far greater Portion of /Mat- | 


| terfutniſh'd from without by God him- 


ſelf, and completed into a Humane Bos } 


dy, may be reputed*the ſame Man that 
was dead before. Which may appear 


both by, the tenor of the Vifio., and * 
particu}arly from the expreſſion | ſer | 
down jn the 10th verſe, where God cal- ' 


tingfqr theenljvening Spirit, names the 


compjeted, but not yet revived, Bodies, | 
Theſt'ſlain, as if he: now counted them | 


*Y] 
: 
| 


| 
( 
| 
| 
þ 


the ſame\that had fortnerly been kild.. -| 


| Thefepreliminary Canſiderationsbe- * 


ing thus laid down, we may now pro- 


ceedto examine moreclolely thoſe*dife | 
ficulties, which are ſaid to demonſtrate - 


the Impoſſibility of the ReſurreFion; the 

ſubſtance of which difficulties may: be 

compriz'd in this Obje&tion, © - 
When a man is once really dead; di- 

vers of the parts of this Body - will; ac+ 
cording to the courſe of Nature,refolve 
themſelves into multitudes of ons 
tnat 
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hat wander to and froin the Airs 
aFhe remaining parts, that are either li- 
4 quid or ſoft, undergo fo grear a COr- 
t Fuption and change, that 'tistiot - 
$ Þle, ſo many ſcatter'd parts ſhould be a- 
f Þain brought together, and reunited af- 
* Fcr'the ſame manner wherein'they exiſt- 4 
gd in a humane Body, whilſt it was yet I 
live. And much more impoflible 'tis [ 
eo effect this Rennion, if the Body have 
Deen, as it often' happens, devoured by 
wild Beaſts or Fiſhes; fince-in' this caſe, 
 Frhongh the ſcarter'd Particles of the 
| ECadaver might be recover'd as Particles 
gof Matter, yet having alregdy paſt intq 
the ſubſtance of other Animals, they 
Fare quite tranſmuted,as being informed 
#by the new form of the Beaſt or Fifh 
that deyoured them, and of which they 
Znow make a Subſtantial part, ' © 
3 _ 'And yet far more impoſlible will this 
$ Redintegration be, if we put the'caſe, 
F that the dead Body be devoured by Ca 
zibals ; for then the ſameFleſh belong- | 
ing ſucceſſively to two differing per- 
ſons, 'tis impofhble that both ſhould 
have it reſtored to them at once,orthar 
any footſteps ſhould remain of .the Re- 
lation it had tothe firft Profeſſor, -; 
=*ITn anſwer to this (indeed weighty) 


/ 


er 
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+ >]. have ſeveral things. eo 
.-Andfirſt, I conſider, that a. Humane 
Body is not as aStatue of Braſs or Mat- 

le, that, may. continue ;, as to ſenſe, 
whole ages in a permanent ſtate 3 but.1s 
in a perpetual flux or changing conditi- 
on, KG. it grows in all its Parts, and-all 
its Dimenſions, from a. Corpuſculum, no 
bigger than an InſcR, to the full ſtature | 
of Man; which in many perſons, .that 
_ arefall:and.fat , may amount to a: vaſt 
Þulk, which could not happen. but. by a 
conſtant appoſition and-aſfimilation of 
ew. Parts to the primitive ones of the } 
ittle Embryo; an fince. Men, as; other | 
Animals, grow but to a certain pitch, # 
and till a certain age ( unleſs. perhaps it 
be the Crocodile, which fome affirm to 
grow always till death, and tRerefore > 
muſt: : diſcharge a great. part of: .what 4 
they eat and.drink by inſenfibte tranſs | 
piration, which $ar@ories's Statical Ex- | 
exuments, as well as mine, aſlure metro 
be ſcarce credibly great, as.to Men and 
fome other. Animals, both: hot and coldz 
it will follow, that in no very great 
compaſs of time, a great part of the ſub- 
ſtance of a Humane Body muſt be chan- 
ged:: And yet is cankiderable;that the 
ones 
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of- a: ſtable and: laſting. Texture, 'as 1 
found not only ;by\ſome . Chymical 
#F Tryals, but by the Sculls and Bones 
3 of men, whom Hiſtory records to have 

| been kill'd an exeeding long time ago, 
of which Note we may hereafter make 


} 
8 uſe. A n 
-gecondly, T conſider, that there is 


no determinate Bulk or Size that is 
neceſſary to make a humane Body pals 
for the ' ſame, and that a very ſmall 
portion of Matter will ſome times ſerve _ 
the turn; as an Embryo, for inſtance, 
1n the Womb, a new born Babe, a 
S Man at his full ſtature, and. a. decrepit 
Man.of perhaps an/khundred yearsold, 
notwithſtanding the yaſt difference of 
their fizes, are ſtill reputed to be the 
ſame perſon; as is evident by the cuſtom 
of Crowning Kings and Emperors in 
the Mothers belly, and by putting Mur- 
derers &*c to death in their old age 
- for Crimes committed in their youth 3 
and if a very tall and unweildy fat Man 
ſhould, as it ſometimes happens , be 
reduded by a Conſumption to a Sce- 
leton, as they ſpeak, yet none would 
+ deny, that this waſted Man were the 
ſame with him that had once ſo enor- 


mouſly big a Body. 


\ | C I cog- 
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f conſider alſo, that a'Body- may eis 


ther conſiſt, of, or abound with, ſack 


'Corpanlcles, as may be variouſly affoci- 


ated with thoſe of other Bodies , and 
exceedingly diſguiſed with thoſe Mix- 
tures, and yet retain their own Nature 3 
of this we have divers inſtances in Mes 
talline Bodies : Thus Gold, for exam- 
ple, when diſſolved in 4qua Regis, paſ- 
ſes for a Liquor, and when dexterou(- 
ly coagnlated, it appears a Salt or Vi- 
triol: By another operation, I have tas 
ken pleaſureto make it part of the Fu- 
el of 'a Flame? Being dexterouſly con- 
Joined to another Mineral, it may be re- 
duced to Glaſs : Being well precipita- 
ted with Mercury, it makes a glorious 
tranſparent Powder : Being precipita- 
ted with Spirit of Urine, or Oyl of Tar- 
tar per deliquinm, it makes a fulminating 
Calx that goes off very eaſily, yet is far 
{ſtronger than Gun.powder : Being pre- 
Cipitated. with a certain other Alkal;, 
the Fire turns it to a fixt and purple. 
Calx, And yet in ſpight of all thefe. 
and divers other diſguiſes, the Gol re- 
tains its Naturez as may be evinced by 
Chymical operations, eſpecial y by Re- 
duCctions, AMercnry alſo is a greater Pro- 
texs than Gold , ſometimes putting oe 
bh CE the 
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the form of a Vapor 3 ſometimes ap-- 
pearing in that of an almoſt infipid wa- * 
ter 3 ſometimes aſſuming in that condi- 
tion the form of a red Pouder; ſome- 
times that of a white one, and of a yel- 
low one,or of a Chryſtalline Salt, of a 
Malleable Metal 3 of what not? And 
yet all theſe are yarious dreſles of the 
ſame Quickſilver, which a skilful Artiſt 
may eaſily makeit put off, and re-appear 
mitsnative ſhape, | 

And though it be true, that inſtances 
of the permanence of Corpuſcles,; that 
paſs under fucceflive difguiſes , may be 
much eaſter found among” Metals and 


 Mmerals,than Vegetables and Animals; 


yet there are. ſome to be met with a- 
mong theſe: For,not to mention Hippo- 
crates his affirmation about purging a 
Child with the Milk of an Antmal that 
had taken Elaterinm, (if Tmiſremember 
not the Drugg.) not to mention this, [ 
ſay; Iremember, that whenl once pal- 
ſed a Spring in Savoy, I obſerved , thar 
all the Butter that was made in ſome 
places, taſted ſo rank of a certain weed, 
that at that time of the year abounds 
there 1n the Fields, that it made ſtran- 


gers much nauſeate the Butter, which 


otherwiſe was very good, If itbe con- 
C2 fider'd 


fider'd,how many,if I may ſocallthew, 

-Elaborate Alterations the rank Corpul- 

.cles of this weed muſt have undergone * 
_ .in the various digeſtions of the Cows 

Stomach, Heart, Breaſts, &c. and that 
afterward twoSeparations at leaſt were . 
ſuperadded, ' the one of the Cream 
from the reſt of the Milk, and the other 
of the uncuous parts of the Cream . 
fromthe Serum or Butter-milk 5 it will 
ſcarce be deny'd, but that vegetable 
Corpuſcles 'may by aflociation paſs 
through divers diſguiſes, without loſing 
their Naturezeſpecially confidering,that 
the eſſential Attributes of ſuch Corpul- 
cles may remain undeſtroyed , though 
no ſenſible quality. ſurvive to make 
proof of it; asin our newly mention- 
ed Example the oftenfiveTaſte did. And 
beſides what we commonly obſerve on 
the Sea-coaſt, of the Fiſhy taſte of 
thoſe Sea-birds, that feed onely upon 
Sea-fiſh, I have purpolely enquired of 
an obſerving Man that lived upon a 
part of the 7riſþ Coaſt, where the 
Cuſtom is to fatten their Hogs with a 
Shell-fſh, which that place very much 
abounds with, about the-raſte of their 
Pork : To which he anſwered me, that 


the Fleſh had ſo ſtrong and rank a __ 
® 
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of the Fiſh, that ſtravgers eould noten- 
. dure to eat it. Thereis a certain fruit 


' In America, very well known to our 
Engliſh Planters, which many of them 


call the Prick/e-Peare, whole very red 
Juyce being eaten with the pulp of the 
fruit, whereof it is a part, doth ſo well 
make its way through the divers ſtrain- 
ers and digeſtions of, the Body, that it 
makes the Urine red enough to per- 


ſ{uade thoſe that are _— with - 


this property, that they piſs Blood 3 as I 
have been ſeveral times aſſured by un- 
{ſuſpected Eye-witneſles, But more odd 
1s that which is related by a Learned 
Man, that ſpent ſeveral years upon the 
| Dutch and Engliſh Plantations in-the 
Charibe Iſlands, who ſpeaking of a 
Fruit, ( which I remember [have ſeen, 
but had not the liberty to make tryal of 
it, ) called Janipa, or Junipa, growing 
in ſeveral of thoſe Iflands, he tells us, 
among other things, that ax temps, &c. 
which is at the ſeaſon when this Fruit 
falls from the Tree; the Hogs that feed 
on it, have both their Fleſh and Fat of 
a violet colour, as Experience witneſ- 
ſeth, ( which colour if the ſame that 
the juyce dyes; ) and the like happens 
tothe Fleſh of Parrots and other Birds 
C3 ' that 


+ 
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= that feed upon it. I ſhall byand by 
* - . give you an inſtance of a Vegetable 
bſtance, which, though torn in pieces 
by very corrofive Liquors, and ſo diſ- 
guiſed as to leave a of what_ | 
it was, does thereby not only nor loſe its 
Nature, but is in an immediate capacity 
of re-appearing cloathed even ith the 
ſenſible qualities of it, as colour, taſte 
and ſmell, a 
Having thus ſhewn , that the Par- 
ticles of a Body. may retain their Na- 
ture under various diſguiſes, I now pro- 
ceed to add, that they may be (tript of 
thoſe diſguiſes, or, to ſpeak without a 
Metaphor, be extricated from thoſe 
Compoſitions wherein they are diſgyi- 
ſed, and that ſometimes by ſuch ways as 
thoſe that are ſtrangers to the. nicer 
operations of Nature , would never 
have thought upon, nor will not per- 
haps judge probable when propos'd, 
'Tis not uaknown to expert Chymilts, 
that , in deſpight of all the various 
ſhapes, which that Protexs, Mercury, may 
; be made toappear in,as of aChriſtalline 
Sublimate, a red Precipitate, a yellow 
Turbith, a Vapct, a clear Water, a Cin- 
naber,@*c3 a skilful method-of Redu- 
Ction will quickly free it from all that 
WT OL WES nr pre -— ro 
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' reappear in the form of plain DR 
Mercury. - And though Vitrification- 

looked upon by Chymiſts as the vulti- 
mate ation of the Fire, and powerful- 
leſt way of making inſeparable conjun- 


ions of Bodies; yet even outof glaſs 
If + of Lead, for inſtance, (made of Sand, 


and the aſhes of a Metal, ) though the 
Tranſmutation ſeems (o great, that the 
dark and flexible Metal is turned into a 
vety tranſparent and brittle maſs; yet 
even from this have we-recover'd opa- 
cous and malleable Lead, And though 
there be ſeveral ways , beſides Precipi- 
tations-, of divarcing ſubſtances that 
ſeem very ſtriatly, if nor unſeparably, 
united's (which though I may perhaps 
have pradtiſed, it isnot now convenient 
I ſhould diſcourſe of3)yet by Precipita- 
tion alone, if a Man hive the $skill ta 
chooſe proper Precivitants, ſeveral Se- 
parations may not only be made, but be 
eaſtly and throughly made that every 


one would not thihk of: For, tis not 


neceſlary, that in all Precipitations, as 
150bferved'in moſt of the vulgar ones, 
the precipitant Body . ſhould indeed 
make a Separation of the diſſolved Bo- 
dy from tl maſs or bulk of that Liquor 
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or other Adjyn&t,wherero 'twasbeforg 


_ . united, but ſhou}d.not be, ablq to per- 


form: this withqur aſlqciating its.own 
Corpulcles. with. thoſe. of the Body it 
ſhould reſcue, and fomake in ſome lenſe 
a new gnd Fuxther Compoſition, . For; 
that ſome. Bodies way precipitate others 
without, uniting themſelves with they, 
is calily . proved by the Experiment 
of Refiners, ſeparating Silver from 
Copper; for, the Mixture being dif; 
ſolved in Aqu4 Fortis, it the Solution be 
afterward diluted by adding fifteen, or 
twenty times as much common water, 
and you pur into this Liquor a Copper- 
plate, yop ſhall quickly (ee the Silver 
begin to adhere to the Plate,not in the 
form of a Calx, as when Gold is preci- 
pitated to' make Aurum fulminans, of 
Tin-glaſs to make a fine white Powder 
for a Fucas3 but in the form of a ſhi- 
ning Metalline ſubſtance that needs no 
farther reduQion to he employed as 
gaod Silver. And by a proper Precipi- 
tant, [ remember, I have alto ip a trice 
(perhaps in a minute of an hour Jredu- - 
ced a pretty quantity of well diſguiſed 

Mercyry into running Quickfilver. And 
if one can well appropriate. the Preciz 
pitants to the Bagies they are to reco; 
O_o. 


rer,very;Nlight and unpromiſing Agents 

may perform great matters in- a ſhort 

time 5-as: you may gueſs by the Experi- 

ment I lately promiſed' you : Which is 

his, that, 1f you. take a piece of 1Cam- 

bire, and; let it lie awhile upon Oyl of 
Vitriol, (haking them now and then, it 
will-be {ſo corroded by the Oyl, as to- 

tally to. diſappear. therein without re- 
taining ſo much as its ſmell, or any ma- 

nifeſt quality. whereby one may ſuſpect 
there is Camphire in that Mixture 3 and 
KEyet, that a Vegetable! ſubſtance ; thus 
{wallowed .up, and changed by one of 
the moſt fretting ;and 'deſtroying ſub- 
ſtances that is yet knowa 1n the world, 
ſhould not only retain the eſſential. qua- 
lities-af #s Nature, but be reſtorable to 
its obyious and: ſenſible ones, in'a mi- 
nute, and thar by ſo unpromifing a »e- 
diym as common: water, you will readi-: 
ly grant, if yau pour the diflolyed 
Camphire into a Jarge proportion of 
that Liquor, to.- whaſe' upper parts it | 
will immediately emerge white, brittle, 
ſtrong-icented , and inflameable Cam- 
phire,as before... OO © 1 
+ One:main Conſideration Imuſt add 


to the foregoing-ones, namely, that 
Body..and Body being but a- parcel; 


and 


and-a*parcel of univerſal Matters 
chanically.different; eircher parcel may 
ſaeceſſively put on forms ina' way''offfli 
Circulation, if I mayo ſpeak, till it res 
turn/te the form whence the reckoning 
was begun, having only its Mechanical 
_ affections alter'd,” ' > 25 ITY 
- That all Bodies agree iq one” com 
morn Matter , the ' Schools themſelves 
teach, making what they call:the Hates 
ria Prima to be the -comman''Baſſs of 
them:all; and theur 'ſpecifick differences 
to ſpring from their -particalay forms : 
And fince. the true Notion ' of Body 
conſiſts either alone-in its Extenfieri,ot 
jn that, and Impenetrability together it | 
will. follow, that the differences,which 
make the varieties of Bodiehwe ſee, 
muſt not . proceed: from the Nature of 
| Matter, of which as:fachwe have -but 
one uniform Conception; but from'ger- 
tain Attribuces , ſuch as Motion, $7ze, 
Poſition, &c. that. we are wont to tall 
Mechanical Afﬀedtions.. To this twill 
be congruous,that a determinateporti- 
on of Matter being: piven, if-we fap- 
poſe that an intelligent- and ottierwiſe 
duly qualified Agent'do watch this\por- 
tion ob. Matter. m: its! whole progreſs, 
through the various forms it 15 mate to 
put 


4 
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courſe or. ſeries of changes if, Ifay,we 
ſuppoſe this, and withal, thatthis intelli- 
gent Agent lay hold of this. portion of 
Matter cloath'd in its ultimate form,and 
extricating it from any.other parcels of 
Matter wherewith it may be mingled, 
make it exchange its laſt! Mechanical 
AﬀeCtions for thoſe which it had when 
the Agent firſt began to watch its in 
ſuch caſe, I ſay, this poxtion of Matter, 
how many changes and diſguiſes ſoever 
it may haye undergone in the mean 
time, will retura to be what it was; 
and if it were before part of another 
Body to be reproduced, it will become 
capable of having the ſame Relation to 
It that formerly it had. 
To explain my meaning by a groſs 


Example 3 ſuppoſe, a Man cut a large 


Globe or Sphere of ſoft Wax in'two 
equal Parts or Hemiſpheres; and of the 
one make Cones, Cylinders, Rings, 
Screws, &*c. and kneading the other 
with Dough, make an :appearance of . 
Pie-cruſt, Cakes, Vermicelli, / 2s the 
Italians call Paſte ſqueezed ti:rough a 
perforated Plate into the form of little 
Worms, ) Wafers, Biskets, &c. 'tis 
plain, that a Man may by diſtolution, 
I is - aa 
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put on , till it come to the-end' of its 
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and other ways, ſeparate the Wax from 
the Dough or Paſte, and reduce it ina 
Mould to the felf-ſame Hemiſphere of 
Waxit was before, and ſo, he may de- 
ſtroyall that madethe other part of the 
Wax paſs for ſeveral Bodies, as Cones, 
or Cylinders, or Rings, &c, and may 
reduce it in a Mould to one diſtinct Se- 
mi-globe, fit to be reconjoined to the 
other, and ſo to recompole ſnch a 
Sphere of Wax as they conſtituted, be- 
fore the Biſeftion was made, And to 
give you an Example to the ſame pur- 
pole in acaſe that ſeems much more dif- 
ficult; if you look upon Precipitate , 
carefully made per ſe,you would think, þ 
that Art has made a Body extreamly 
different from the common Mercury; 
this being conſiſtent like a Powder, very 
red in colour, and purgative, and for 
the moſt part vomitive in operation, 
though you give but four or five grains. 
of it, and yet if you but preſs this Pon- 
der with a due heat, by putting the 
component Particles into a new and fit 
motion, you may reunite them together 
ſo as to re-obtain or re-produce the 
ſamerunning AMercxry you had , before 
the Precipitate per ſe was made of it, 
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. Here Lon 0g your leavy torecome 
mend morefully-to your-taoughts,:tha 
Which ſoon after the ins, NY 
Diſcourſe, I did but (purpoſely) touch 
upon, and invite you to confider with 
me, that the Chriſtian Do@rine doth 
not aſcribe the Reſurre@7on to Nature,or 
any created Agent, but to the peculiar 
and immediate operation of God, who 
has declar's, that before the very laſt 
judgment, he will raiſe the dead. Where- 
fore, when I lately mentioned ſome Chy- 
mical ways of recovering Bodies from 
their various diſguiſes, I was far from 
any deſire it ſhould be imagined , that 
ſuch ways were. the only or the beſt 
that can poſſibly be employed to ſuch 
an end, For, as the generality of Men, 
without excepting Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, would' not have believed or 
thought, that, by caſte Chymical ways, 
Bodies that are reputed to have paſs'd 
into a quite other vature, ſhould bere- 
duc'dor reſtor'd to their former condi- 
tion; ſo, till Chymiſtry and other parts 
of true Natural Philoſophy be more 
throughly underſtood and farther pro- 
moted, 'tis probable, that we can ſcarce 
now imagine, what Expedients to re- 
produce Bodies a further diſcovery * 
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the Myſteries of Art and Nature , may 
lead us Mortals to, And:-muchlefs can 
our dim and narrow knowledge deter- 
mine, what means, even Phyſical ones, 
the moft wiſe Author of Nature, and 
abſolute Governor of the World is 
able to employ to bring the ReſwrreF707 
to paſs, fince 'tis a part of the imper- 
fection of inferior Natures to have but 
an imperfect apprehenſion of the pow- 
ers of one that is incomparably ſuperior 
to them. 'Andeven amongus, a Child, 
though indowed with 'a reaſonable. 
Soul, cannot conceive, how a Geometri- 
cian can meaſure inacceſſible heights 
and diſtances, and much leſs how a Col- 
mographer can , determine the whole 
compaſs of the Earth and Sea, or an 
Afﬀtronomer inveſtigate how far "tis 
from hence to the Moon, and tell many 
years before, whar day and hour,and to 
whar degree, ſhe will be eclipſed. And 
indeed inthe 2:45es, not only Children, 
but rational illiterate Men; could not 
perceive, how twas poſlible for che Ex- 
ropeans to converſe withone another by 
the' help of a-piece of Paper, at an 
handred Miles diſtarice, and in a Mo-« 
ment produce Thunder and Lightning , 
and kill Men a great way off, as 
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—_ Stokers _— -Muſ ire ta 
miehy1eſs foretetl-an Eclipſe'of the 
Moon, at Columbizs did to his great ad- 
knw z which things made the Hhrdi- 
;; &Vtr the thiefeſt of them, look up- 
' bs $partiards as- perſons of a more 
than bamare Natafte. Now among 
thoſe that have a true Notion of a Dei- 
ty, which is a Being both omnipotent 
and oftmiſcientz That he can do. all, 
and more than all, chat is poſſible to be 
performed by 'any way of diſpoſing of 
Matter and Motion, is a Truth,that will 
be readily acknowledged, fince he was 
able at firſt to produce the world, and 
| contrive ſome part of the univerſal 
Matter of ir into the Bodies of the firlt 
Man and Woman. «+ And'that his pow- 
er extends to the-Re-union of a Sout 
and Body'that haye been ſeparated. by. 
Death, we-may learn from the Experi- 
ments God has been pleafed co give of it 
both in the Old Teſtament and the 
New, eſpecially in the raiſing again co 
life Lazar#s and Chriſt z'of the latter of 
which particularly we have Proofs co-. 
gent enough to fatisfie any, unpfejudi- 
ced Perfon,'that defires bit COmPatene, 
Argumeatgto convince hitn, Apdge 
the miraculous Power of «God will 
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_  aswell as his Veracity is,cngaged inraj 


| fing up.the Dead, and may ſuffice, if. 1 
be fo, we may not difficultly. gathe 
from that excellent Admonition. of © 
Saviourto the Sadduces, where he. tel 
them, ( as Telſewhere noted ): that th 
two Caules of their Errors are, their nc 
knowing the Scriptures wherein God 
hath declared he wil! taiſe the Dead 
nor the Power of God,by which he zs ab} 
to effeCt it, But the engagement of God 
— Omnipotence is alſo in that place clearl 
intimated by St. Paul,4@&, 26.8.where he 
asks King Agrippa and his other Audi 
tors, why they ſhould chink/it a thing 
not to be believed (=: ,) that GO 0 
ſhould raiſe the Dead. And the ſame 
Truth is yet more fully expreſt by the 
ſame Apoſtle, where ſpeaking of Chriſt 
returning in the Glory and Power” © 
bis Father to judge. all Mankind, after 
he has ſaid, that this divine Judge ſhall 
transform or transfigure ( wlagyus)iZnr ) 
our vile Bodies ( ſpeaking of his own, 
and thoſe of otter Saints, ) to ſubjoin 
the Account on which this ſhall bedone, 
he adds , that, twill be according to the 
powerful working ( irigy«ar) whereby he is 
able even to ſubdue all things to hims 
ſelf, Phil. 3+ _, 4, fxg 
& 3} And 
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And now 'twill be feaſonable to aps 
ply what has been deliver'din MERE 
paſt Diſcourſe to our preſent purpole, 

Since-then a Humane Body is not fo 
confin'd to a determinate Bulk, but thar 
the ſame Soul being united to a portion 
of duly organized Matter, is ſaid to con» 
ſtitute the ſame Man, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt differencesof bigneſs that there 
may be at ſeveral times between the. 
portions of Matter whereto the Hamane 
Soul is united t ee | 

Since a conſiderable part of the Hu- 
mane Body confilts of Bones which are 
| Bodies of a very determinate Nature, 
and not apt to be deſtroyed by the ope- 
ration either of Earrh or Fire: _.. 

| Sinceof the leſs ſtable,and eſpecially 
the fluid parts of a Humane Body there 
is 2 far greater expence made by inſen- 
ſible Tranſpiration than even Philoſo- 
phers would imagine 2 + 

Since the ſmall Particles of a re(ol- 
ved Body may retain their own Nature. 
under various alterations and diſguiſes, 
of which'tis poſlible chey may be after- 
wards tript: 

STrce, without making a Humane Bo- 
dy ceaſetr be the ſame, it may be repai- 
red and augmented by the adaptation of 
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congtuouſly diſpoſed Matter' to that 


which pre-exiſted in it : 

Since, | ſay, tha things are fo, why 
ſhould it be 1mpoſfible, that a: moſt in- 
_ Agent, whoſeOmnipotthicy ex- 
tends'to all that ts' not” truly contradis- 
dry to the nathre'of things, or to his 
own ., ſhould be' able-ſo to order and 
watch the Particles of a Humane Body, 
asthat partly of thoſe that remain in the 
Bones', and partly of thoſe that copi- 
ouſly flie away by inſenfible Tranſpira- 
tion, and parily of thoſe that are other- 
wife diſpoſed of upon their reſbſutjon, 
a competent number may be preferved 
or retrieved; ſo that ſtripping them of 
their diſguiſes, or extricating them from 
other parts of Matter, to which they 
may Happen to be conjoined, he may re--_ 
unite them betwixt themſelves; and, if 
need be, with particles of Matter fit to 
be contexed with them, and thereby re- 
ſtore or reproduce a Body, which, being 
united with the former Soul, may; in a 
ſenſe conſonant to the expreſſions of 
Scripture , recompoſe the ſame” Man, 
whoſe Soul and Body wete fotmetly 
disjoined by Death. 

- © What has been- hicherto diſcours'd, 


ſuppoſes the DoQtrine of 'the Keſurre@i- 
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04 to be taken in a more ſtrict and litey 

_ ral ſenſe, becauſe I would ſhew, that 
even according to that, the difficulties 
of anſwering what-js mentioned againſ 

- the poſhibility of it are not inſupera- 
ble; . though Iam not 1gnorant, that it 
would much facilitate the defence and 
explication of ſo ab(truſe a thing, if. 
tneir opinion be admitted, that. allow 

themſelves a greater latitude in ex- 
pounding the Article of the Reſurredj- 
07, as if the ſubſtanee of it were ; That, 
in regard the Huzrane Soul 1s the form 
of Man, fo that whatever duly organi- 
zed portion of Matter 'tis united: to, it 
therewith conſtitutes the ſame Man, the 
import of the Reſurrediop is fulfilled in 
this. that after Death there ſhall be an-. 
other (tate, wherein'the Soul ſhall no 
longer perſevere in its {eparate .condi- 
tion, or, as it were, Widowhood:, but 

ſhall beagain united not to an etherial 
or the like fluid Matter, but to ſach a 

ſubſtance as may, with tolerable propri- 
ety of ſpeech, notwithſtanding its dif- 

ferences from our bouſes of 
.Cley{(as the Scripture-{peaks ) 
be call'd a Humane Body. { 

They that afſent- fo-what has been 
bitherta diſcours'd of the Poſſib;lity of 
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Job 4, 19. 


the ReſurreFion of the ſame Bodies, will, 
I preſume, be much more eaſfi y induc'd 
to.admit the Poſhbility of the Qualih- 
_ * cattons the Chriſtian Religion aſcribes 
to the glorified Bodies of the raiſed 
Saints. For, ſuppofing the Truth of the 
Hiſtory of the Scriptures, we may ob- 
ſerve. that the Power of God has alrea- 
dy extended itſelf to.the performance 
'of ſuch things as import as much as we 
need infer, ſometimes by ſuſpending the 
natural atings of Bodies upon one any 
other, and ſometimes by endowing hu- 
mane and other Bodies with. preterna- 
tural Qualities. And indeed Lightneſs, 
or rather Agllity, indifferent to Gravity 
and Levity, :Iocorruption, Tranſparen- 
cy and Opacity, Figure, Colour, &c. 
being but Mechanical affeftions of Mat- 
ter,it cannot be incredible,that the mof} 
freeand powerful Author of thoſe Laws 
of Nature, according to which all the 
Phenomena of Qualities are regulated, 
may ( as he thinks fit ) introduce, eſta- 
bliſh, or-change them ia any aſlign'd 
ortion of Matter, and conſequently in 
that whereof a Humane Body conſiſts. 
Tbus, though Iron be a Body above 
eight times heavier, bulk for bulk, than 
Water,yst,inthe caſe of Eliſha's helve, 
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Rual,and it emerg'd fromthe bottom to. 
the top of the water: And the gravita- 
tion of St, Peters Body was ſuſpended; 
whilſt his Maſter commanded him, and 
by that command enabled him, to come 
tohim walking on the Sea, Thus the 
Operation of the activeſt Body in Na- 
ture, Flame, was ſuſpended in Nebuchad- 
n:zar's fiery Furnace, whillt Danzels 
three Companions walked unharm'd: in 
thoſe Flames, that in a trice conſum'd 
the kindlers of them, Thus did the 7: 
raelites Manna, which was of fo periſh- 
able a Nature, that it would corrupt-in 
little above a day,when gather'd inany 
day of the Week but that which prece- 
ded the Sabbath, keep good twice as 
long, and when laid up before the Ark 
for a Memorial, would laſt whole Ages 
uncorrupted. And to add a Proof, that 
comes more direCtly home to our pur- 
poſe, the Body of our Saviour after his 
Reſurreftion, though it retained the 
very impreſſions, that the Nails of the 
Croſs had made in his hands and feet, 
| andthe wound, that the Spear dad-made 
in his ſide, and was till call'd in the Scri- 
pture his Body, as indeed it was, and 
more ſo, than , according to our paſt 
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1ntheReſurrection ; And yet this glo+ 
rified Body had the ſame Qualifications; : 
that are promiſed to the Saints in their 
ſtate of Glory; St, Paul informing us, 
that our vile. Bodies ſhall be transform'd 
into the likeneſs.of his glorious Body , 
which the Hiſtory of the Goſpel aſſures 
us was endow'd with far nobler Quali- 
ties than before its Death. And whereas | 
the Apoltle adds, as we formerly noted, 
that this great change of Schematiſm in 
the Saints Bodies will be effeFed by the 
irre(sſtible Power of Chriſt, we (hall not 
much \cruple at the admiſſion of ſuch an 
efte& from ſuch anAgent,if we conſider 
how much the bare {light Mechanical 
alteration of the Texture of a Body 
may change its ſenſible Qualities for the 
better, For without any viſible addita- 
meat, I have ſeveral times chang'd dark 
and opacous Lead into finely colour'd 
tranſparent and ſpecifically lighter glaſs. 
And there 1s another inſtance, which, 
though becauſe of its obviouſneſstis leſs 
heeded, is. yet more conſiderable: For 
who will diſtruſt, what advantageaus 
changes fuch an Agent as God can 
wark þy changing the Texture of a Ppr- 
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tian of Matter, if he but obſerve,what  *® 
happens meerly upon the account .of ©. = 
ſuch a Mechanical change in the light® 
- ing of a Candle that is newly blown 
out by the applying another to the aſ- 
cending ſmoke. For in the twinkling 
of an Eye, an opacous, dark, languid an 
ſtinking ſmoke loſes all its ſtink, and is 
changed into a moſt aChve. penetrant 
and ſhining Body. 
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